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the state' and reports made by individual school districts to state offices were 

utilized. Some findings were (l) Mode enrollment in distributive education programs was 

20 students, with a significant portion of the programs clustered m cities over 50000. 

(2) The mode enrollment in business education programs was 18 student, with 

programs concentrated in cities over 50D00 population. (3) The mode enrollment in 

trade and industrial cooperative programs was 25 students concentrated primarily in 

industrial centers. (4) Diversified occupations showed no relationship to populatio 

density and showed a mode student enrollment of 25. (5) 75 percent o ® 

cooperative agriculture programs enrolled 12 or fewer students, (6) T ^ e ~f r ^ 

schools with cooperative programs but no work study programs, and 1223 school 

with work study programs and no cooperative programs, and (7) Two-thirds o t the 
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of student and program characteristics and a bibliography are included. A preliminary 
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The data presented in this report represents two distinct aspects 
of vocational education: those progress that we have typically called 

cooperative programs and Vork-Study as defined in Section 13 of Public 
Law 88-210. Some of the points to be made about cooperative education 
may 3ound truistic to vocational educators; be that as it may, it is 
noted that the data which are presented substantiate these truths. I 
would cite the following in this category: Distributive Education has 

the greatest number of cooperative programs and the greatest number of 



students in each and every state. Relative newcomers to cooperative 
education are Agriculture Education and Eoffiwt Economics. To Home 



Economics the entire concept of occupational preparation and cooperative 
education is new. To Agriculture the cocpezative education concept is 
a modification or replacement of the traditional cn-the-farm project 
method of providing the student with work experience. Between Distribu- 
tive Education and the newcomers, are such areas as Trade and Industrial 
Education and Diversified Occupations; these have a few years experience 
with cooperative education. In some states, notably Louisiana, labor 
pressures have forced the dis continuation of cooperative programs that 
involve the industrial occupations, nevertheless , the over-all trend 
is for an increase in the number of programs and in the number of 
students in each program across all the areas of vocational education. 



Cooperative Education 

Cooperative education , a program wherein the students work part- 
time and study in a formal classroom setting part-time, is of long 
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standing in United States public education. Although the genesis of this 



program came from the University of Cincinnati au the turn of the century 
end was related primarily to engineering education, it has grown to he 



popular in other fields of public education. 

One of the desirable aspects of cooperative education is that 



education and work cense to he mutually exclusive of each other. There 



is some work involved in education; and it is readily recognized that 



there is some education in work. Although it has not been pinpointed 
(and this study will not attempt to pinpoint it), it has been hypothesized 
that there is considerably more attitude formation in the work environment 



than there is in the educational environment, at least attitude formation 



in terms of socially necessary attitudes for continued employment. 



It must he recognized at the outset that cue of the conditions that 
mitigates against rapid growth of cooperative education is the amount of 
effort necessary on the part of the professional staff in each school 
needed to locate employment stations ancl arrange working conditions for 
the students. Sometimes these arrangements have to be made over the 



objections of labor unions and in spite of considerable reluctance on 



the part of employers. 



Work-Study 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, Public Law 83-210, had in it 
a section wherein the federal government would reimburse schools for 
employing students part-time in order to permit them to remain in school. 
The assumption herein is that there are a number of students from low- 
income families that could not remain in school unless they were able to 
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earn a modest salary every month. During the year for which data are 
reported in this study, school year 1965-66, the federal government 
reimbursed the school districts (via the state offices) for the too&X 



expenditures in Work-Study. The total appropriation for Work-Study was 



modest in comparison to the amount of money spent for the school lunch 
program and other federally supported programs ; but it was sufficient 
to generate a considerable amount of activity in the local school 
district? . The term Work-Study has connotations other than the one 
used in the Vocational Act of 1963; it i3 used in higher education acts 
and is used in various fashions by local districts . For the purpose of 
this study, only Work-Study in vocational education is included. 






Concurrent Work-Education 

The title of the report. Concurrent Work-Education Programs, is 
on attempt to use a term which is comprehensive enough to include a 
variety of vocational education activities. The tern "concurrent work- 
education programs" includes all public high school and junior college 
programs that provide students with fo rma l education and conjunctive 
work experience. This definition is broad enough to include programs 
enc ompas sed by various other general titles in common usage such as 
Cooperative Education, Work Education, and Work Experience. More 
specific titles within the realm of concurrent work-education programs 
include: Distributive Education (D.E.), Office Occupations (0.0.), 

Diversified Occupations (D.O.), and many other but usually less 
universal titles such as Part-Time Industrial Cooperative Education 
and Agri-Business. Differences in usage of terminology did not eliminate 
programs from this study. 
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Methodology 

This report is basically & descriptive report of the conduct or 
status of concurrent work- education programs (as per the above description) 
in each of the fifty states. The data were solicited from each of the 
state offices via personal visits to the states and from individual school 
districts via mailed questionnaire. It i3 recognised that each state 
submits a statistical report and a descriptive report to USOE every year 
concerning their programs. However, USOE is generally three years behind 
in processing these reports; and even then they are of necessity very 
brief and concern themselves mainly with the expenditures of federal 
monies. This report concerns itself primarily with the activities in 
which the students become involved. 

Data Collection Procedures . Typically 5 the research staff arrived 
at the state department of education unannounced. She state superintendent 
and the state director of vocational education were contacted in that 
order and their approval for data collection was always readily given. 

Early attempts to set up appointments for data collection proved to 
be ineffectual since many of the vocational education staff spend much 
of their time in the field. Further, the information needed was always 
available from the secretarial staff and did not require the presence of 
area supervisors. This was the case not only with vocational education, 
but also with the superintendent's office from which general data about 
the schools in the state were obtained. 

The data collection procedure involved the use of the reports made 
to USOE and in addition, and of considerable more importance, the reports 
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made by the individual school districts to the state office. In instances 
where the school reports to the state offices were missing, the project 
staff solicited this information directly from the schools. Hie absences 
of reports from the schools most often resulted from large cities within 
the state functioning relatively independently of the state office. A case 
in point would be New York City which submits only gross reports to the 
state office in Albany. 

The state superintendent’s office usually had certain information 
desired by this project in published form, and occasionally the vocational 
education office had some of the information in published form; but most 
of the information had to be duplicated by the research staff. 

In order to give some flavor to this report and better enable the 
1 author to present accurate descriptions of vocational education in each 

state, copies of the state plan for vocational education, annual descrip- 
tive reports, coordinators* handbooks and similar state publications were 
collected,. 

E 

[. The questionnaire data to be reported herein were solicited from a 

f: 

random sample of the public high schools, junior colleges, and post-high 
[ school vocational schools via the mail. The sample was selected prior to 

the visits to the state offices so that general data would include those 

{ 

j schools in the sample whether or not they had concurrent work-education 

programs plu 3 all other schools which had concurrent work-education 
programs . 

It has been hypothesized for many years that there are two kinds of 
! vocational education programs. There are those that receive reimbursement 
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for a portion of the cost from federal funds (data on these are generally 
conceived to he readily available); then there are others that are reim- 
bursable for which the school elects not to claim reimbursement. As the 
consequence, there is no statewide or nationwide information available 
on non-reimbursable programs. One of the functions of the data collected 
on the random sample was to test this hypothesis. 

Whereas, the data collection from the state offices required only 
that the project staff know precisely what it was they wanted and the 
appropriate offices to visit to get the Information, the mailed questionnaire 
required careful development and two pilot studies to insure prompt, com- 
plete returns with reliable and valid responses. 

In an attempt to insure a high percentage of response, the initial 
questionnaire required only the return of a self-addressed postcard (this 
Instrument and all others appear in the appendix). The response solicited 
on tills postcard was merely a check to indicate whether or not a given 
school had a reimbursed concurrent work-education and/or non-reimbursed 
C WE program. It is obvious that the collection of information about 
reimbursed programs was redundant since this information is available 
from the state offices. The advantage of the redundancy is that it 
provided a built-in reliability check. 

Indiana was used for the first pilot study on the questionnaire. 

Bach of the administrators who did not return the questionnaire was called 
to determine why he did not respond. Bach was encouraged to he as candid 
as possible and care was taken to develop sufficient rapport. No less 
than 21 of the administrators said they "did not receive the letter or 
did not remember receiving it." Their replies were the only evidence 
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available and forced the conclusion that, somehow the questionnaire was not 
reaching the addressee (or his attention). Consequently, the revision 
dictated was to print, "ATTENTION OF PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR" 
below the name end address on each envelope. The opening paragraph was 
revised and a quick re-mailing for non-respondents was planned. The second 
nailing (typical practice in mailed questionnaires) is based on the 
hypothesis that administrators inadvertently and intentionally consign 
some of their mail to the "this can wait pile" without inspection. The 
hope is that administrators will not be dead-ending quite as much mail 
on the day they receive the second mailing. 

The Indiana pilot gave no evidence that the use of a postcard for 
return enhanced the return. As a consequence the second pilot on the 
questionnaire (sent to schools in Illinois) omitted the postcard and 
inserted instead a self-addressed envelope for returning the one page 
questionnaire. A second mailing and phone calls were both used with the 
non-re8pondent3 in the Illinois pilot. The phone calls led the project 
staff to conclude that the questionnaire was sufficiently refined for 
nationwide mailing. (The phone calls to non-respondents in Indiana and 
Illinois account for the one hundred percent return report for those two 
states . ) 

Variables , Coding » and R ationale . Consistent with this author's 
feelings about the function of research in relation to the graduate 
students employed, much of the data collected via the mailed questionnaire 
(see the appendix) and much of the information collected at state offices 
was for the benefit of the graduate students and not directly related to 
this report. The additions requested by the graduate students were 
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honored in all cases in which the additions did not impose a hardship on 
the project or detract from the possibility of satisfactory returns. 

The doctoral candidates employed on this project satisfied the 
requirement of doing independent research while gaining an apprenticeship 
Tia sponsored research. The project research and the research of the 
doctoral candidates were independent hut related and any data collected 
fbr the candidates were collected without cost to the project. 

The variables discussed in this section will be only those directly 
related to this report. Much of the information collected by the project 
staff will not be reported herein due to limitations in funds which pro- 
hibit detailed analysis of individual student data. (The funds for this 
project were cut 51 % as the result of unexpectedly small congressional 
appropriations for vocational education research • ) 

Sise of School: USOE collects and tabulates enrollment figures 

for schools such as Junior colleges and area vocational schools. It is 
possible from published reports to get a picture of the relative slse 
of these programs across the various states. However, this is not the 
case with high schools. There are a variety of high school organizations 
ranging from six-year schools to two-year schools. In order to have a 
uniform assessment of the student body size, this project tabulated the 
enrollment figures in grades ten, eleven, and twelve exclusively. The 
intent of this data was to differentiate as accurately as possible among 
schools by the size of student body. It was expected that the size of 
the student body would have an influence upon the number of programs 
that the school could offer. The reason for selecting the enrollments 
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in grades ten, eleven, and twelve was to permit some consistency across 
all schools. There are a variety of school organizations ranging from 
those that include grades seven through twelve to those that Include 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve only. In addition to the desire to he 
consistent in the interpretation of the size of the student body, there 
was also the recognition that CWE programs are by and large restricted 
to tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders; in fact, they are restricted 
to twelfth graders only in many high schools. 

As was mentioned above, it was expected that the size of the student 
body would have an influence on the offerings in the school. It was 
also expected that the organization of the district and of the school 
could have some effect upon the breadth of offerings. CWE programs are 
not easy to organize, develop, and maintain. It was hypothesized that 
the greater the range of administrative responsibility, the less likely 
that there would be CWE programs ; for example , a school district where 
the superintendent is responsible for grades K through twelve might be 
less likely to have CWE programs than would a high school district where 
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both the superintendent and principal had the administrative responsibility 
for grades ten, eleven, and twelve only. It was not ejected that this 
scope of administrative responsibility would car 17/ over to post-high 
school institutions, because they are unique in comparison to the high 
schools. The breadth of administrative responsibility in post-high 
school institutions is more commonly related to the objective of the 
institution; that is to say, area vocational schools have more precise 
and limited objectives than do the community colleges. For the above 
reasons the lowest and highest grades in the district and in the high 
school were recorded for each school in the study. 
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Enrollments in CWE Programs: The heart of this report involves 

the data collected about students enrolled in concurrent work-education 
programs. These data included (wherever possible) age, sex, grade, Job 
assignment activities, and the hourly wage. It should be noted here that 
hourly wage was seen as an essential element in the work assessment. It 
is the conviction of the research staff that in order for a student to 
have a bonafide Job experience, he needs to be working for an hourly wage 
and have the concomitant productive responsibility and accountability. 
This, of course, eliminates from this study project-oriented programs 



such as those conducted by Agriculture Education where the student works 
on the family farm and ends up selling the pig. Individuals and groups 
within otherwise acceptable CWE programs who were involved in the project- 
oriented programs were eliminated also. 

Anyone inspecting our data on the number of Work-Study students 
and comparing it with the number of students reported by each state to 
the United States Office of Education, will find the W N W reported herein 
greatly depressed in comparison. The explanation of this difference is 
rather straightforward. This project assumed that the number of students 
actively involved in Work-Study at the time (at the end of the spring 
semester 1966) the data were collected would approximate the average 
daily number of students in Work-Study. It is not atypical for students 
to enter and drop out of Work-Study continuously through the year. 

States report the number of students who were Involved regardless of the 
length of time they spend in the program. 
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Summer Work-Study programs occasionally have a far greater enrollment 
than the regular semester programs, and the summer programs for 1966 
were reported for the fiscal year 1966. The research project ignores 
summer programs and this again contributed to the difference in "N" 
between our report and USOE reports. I would defend the project "N" used 
as more accurate and defensible than the USOE "ft", because the "N" reported 
herein more closely approximates the average daily student membership 
in Work-Study throughout the 1965-66 school year. 

Financing the Instructional Programs: In addition to the financial 

data available from the annual reports made to USOE, which give & rather 
detailed breakdown of the distribution of federal funds for vocational 
education, it was considered necessary to make an assessment of the 
financial capability of the individual schools. The predominant reason 
given for limited offerings particularly in vocational education is the 
lack of funds. Consequently, it was deemed necessary to make some evalua- 
tion of the money available for instructional purposes for each of the 
schools included in the study. This was accomplished in the following 
way: The states were ranked from one through fifty on the basis of data 

analyzed by the National Education Association. The differentiation 
within states was in terms of high, medium, and lew categorization of 
the money available for instruction. The data used was dependent upon 
what was available from the individual state offices. When available, 
the average dally costs for instruction (not including capital outlays, 
debt retirement, and transportation) was used to divide the schools in 
the state into the three aforementioned categories. In instances where 
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these data were not available more gross measures had to be utilized. 

The research staff is confident that as the result, ve have the states 
ranked in terms of finances available for instruction and the schools 
within the states categorized on a similar basis. 

Population Density: The states spend a considerable amount of 

time preparing reports for USOE on students enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion programs, but the identity of the individual schools is lost. In 
this study the identity was retained so that an assessment could be made 
of the population density of the area in which the schools were located. 

It was felt that to identify a high school, area school, or community 
college as residing within a given state was not sufficiently discriminating 
for the purpose of this study, since the variance within states almost 
equals the variance across states in terms of population density. For 
this reason, in addition to identifying each school within the sample and 
each school with CWE programs with their respective state, they were 
also identified with the city in which the school resided; and from this, 
it was possible to determine the population density of the area in which 
the school was located. The population density was coded according to 
the following criteria: The code of "l tf was given those schools in the 

25 large cities of the United States as identified by the Bureau of 
Census , These, of course, upon occasion, are more than one political 
entity such as the Minneapolis-St . Paul area. The code of ,f 2 n was 
assigned to the Standard Metropolitan Areas which also include upon 
occasion more than one political entity such as the Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton area of Pennsylvania. The code of "3" was assigned to cities 
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over 50,000 that were not Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as 
per the census. A 'V was assigned to cities between 25,000 and 49,999; 

”5" to cltleB between 10,000 und 24,999; "6” to cities between 5,000 
and 9,999; and "7" to those under 5,000. The intent of coding the 
school location by population density was to differentiate (although in 
a gross fashion) the large industrial complex from the smaller school 

i 

locations, because it was felt that placement opportunities in cooper- 
ative programs might well be related to this factor. 

Non-Reimbursed Programs: The intent of the questionnaire was to 

\ 

j 

discover whether or not schools in the random sample had OWE programs 
which were reimbursable but for which they did not request reimbursement. 

This required that the respondents be given a definition sufficiently 
precise to permit them to interpret their offerings. All other questions 
on the questionnaire were either redundant in light of data available 
from the state office (as mentioned before) or were included as a service 
to the graduate students employed on the project. 

; 

Organization of the Report j 

About I960, it was reported that there were over 1,500 concurrent 

J 

work-education programs among 27,000 public high schools and an unknown 1 

number of programs in the more than 500 junior colleges in the United 

States. CWE data and methods of collection and reporting data differ 

from state to state. This report will attempt to systematize and con- j 

8olodate the data that exist relative to concurrent work-education 

programs in the various governmental offices throughout the 50 states. 
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The data collection relative to concurrent work-education programs 
from the states and schools was considered to be slightly independent of 
data collection via mail questionnaires to the random sample; and as the 
consequence, these two shall be treated independently in each phase of 
the report. In addition, since the phase of concurrent work-education 
programs typically considered cooperative education, differs significantly 
from work-education programs supported under Section 13 of Public Law 
88-210, these will be treated independently also. 



; 
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Conditions Set fry Public Law 66-2 10 

The simplest way to describe the conditions under which Work-Study 
programs can be operated is to quote from the Law, These stipulations 
are as follows: 



Work-Study Programs for Vocational Education Students 



Sec* 13 « (a) Cl) From the sums appropriated pursuant to 

section 15 and determined to he for the purposes of this section 
for each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
sa amount which bears the same ratio to the suras so determined 
for such year as the population aged fifteen to twenty, inclusive, 
of the State, in the preceding fiscal year bears to the population 
aged fifteen to twenty. Inclusive, of all the States in such pre- 
preceding year. 

(2) The amount of any State’s allotment under paragraph 
(l) for any fiscal year which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying out the State’s plan 



approved under subsection (b) shall be available for re allotment 



from time to time, on such dates during such year as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under paragraph (l) for such year, but. 
with such proportionate amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner estimates 
such State needs and will bt able to use for such year’ and the 
total of such reductions sha31 be similarly real, lot ted among the 
States not suffering such a reduction. Any amount reallotted to 
a State under t*JLs paragraph during such year shall be deemed part 
of its allotment for such year. 



(b) To be eligible to participate in this section, a State 
must have in effect a plan approved under section 5 and must sub- 
mit through its State board to the Commissioner a supplement to 
such plan (hereinafter referred to as a "supplementary plan"), 
in such detail as the Commissioner determines necessary, which— 

(1) designates the State board as the sole agency for 
administration of the supplementary plan, or for supervision 
of the administration thereof by local educational agencies; 

(2) sets forth the policies and procedures to be followed 
by the State in approving work-study programs, under which 
policies and procedures funds paid to the State from it 3 
allotment under subsection (a) will be expended solely for 
the payment of compensation of students* employed pursuant 
to work-study programs which meet the requirements of sub- 
section (c), except that not to exceed 1 per centum of any 
such allotment, or $10,000, whichever is the greater, may be 
used to pay the cost of developing the State’s supplementary 
plan and the cost of administering such supplementary plan 
after its approval under this section; 
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(3) sets forth principles for determining the priority to 
be accorded applications from local educational agencies for 
work-study programs, which principles shall give preference 
to applications submitted by local educational, agencies serving 
communities having substantial numbers of youths who have 
dropped out of school or whc are unemployed, and provided for 
undertaking such programs, insofar as financial, resources 
s^siluole therefor make possible, in the order determined by 
the application of such principles; 

(^) sets forth such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures as may be necessary to assure prooer disbursement 
of, and accounting for, Federal funds paid to the State 
(including such funds paid by the State to local educationa l 
agencies) under this section: 

(5) provides for making 3uch reports in such form and 
containing such in': onn&t i on as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this section, and for 
keeping such records arid for affording such access thereto as 
the Commissioner may find necessary to ensure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

(c) For the purposes of this section s a work-study program 
shall — 

(1) be administered by the local educational agency and 
made reasonably available (to the extent of available funds) 
to all youths in the area served by such agency who are able 
to meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(2) provide that employment under such work-study program 
shall be furnished only to a student who (A) has been 
accepted for enrollment as a full-time student in a vocational 
education program which meets the standards prescribed by 

the State board and the local educational agency for voca- 
tional education programs assisted under the preceding 
sections of this part, or in the case of a student already 
enrolled in such a program, is in good standing and in 
full-time attendance, (B) is in need of the earnings from 
such employment to commence or continue his vocational 
education program, and (C) is at least fifteen years of age 
and less than twenty-one years of age at the commencement 
of his employment, and is capable, in the opinion of the 
appropriate school authorities, of maintaining good standing 
in his vocational education program while employed under the 
work-study program; 

(3) provide that no student shall be employed under such 
work-study program for more than fifteen hours in any week 
in which classes in which he is enrolled are in session, or 
for compensation which exceeds $^5 in any month or $350 in 
any academic year or its equivalent, unless the student is 
attending a school which is not within reasonable commuting 
distance from his home, in which case his compensation may 
not exceed $60 in any month or $500 in any academic year or 
its equivalent; 
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(li) provide that employment under such work-study program 
shall be for the local educational agency or for some other 
public agency or institution; 

(5) provide that, in each fiscal year during which such 
program remains in effect, such agency shall expend (from 
sources other than payments from Federal funds under this 
section) for the employment of its students (whether or not 
in employment eligible for assistance under this section) an 
amount that is not less than its average annual expenditure 
for work-study programs of a similar character during the 
three fiscal years preceding the fiscal year in which its 
work-study program under this section is approved. 



* 



(d) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 5 (pertaining 
to the approval of State plans, the withholding of Federal pay- 
ments in case of nonconformity after approved, and Judicial re- 
view of the Commissioner's final actions in disapproving a State 
plan or withholding payments) shall be applicable to the Commis- 
sioner's actions with respect to supplementary plans under this 
section. 



.1 



(e) From a State's allotment under this section for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965* and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, the Commissioner shall pay to such State an amount 
equal to the amount expended for compensation o? students employed 
pursuant to work-study programs under the State’s supplementary 
plan approved voider this section, plus an amount, not to exceed 

1 per centum of such allotment, or $10,000, whichever is the greater, 
for the administration of such plan after its approval by the 
Commissioner. From a State's allotment under this section for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for the next succeeding 
fiscal year, such payment shall equal 75 per centum of the amount 
so expended. Wo State shall receive payments under this section 
for any fiscal year in excess of its allotment under subsection 
(a) for such fiscal year. 

(f) Such payments (adjusted on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made) shall be made by the Commissioner 
in advance on the basis of such estimates, in such installments, 
and at such times, as may be reasonably required for expenditures 
by the States of the funds allotted under subsection (a). 



(g) Students employed in work-study programs under this 
section shall not by reason of such employment be deemed employees 
of the United States, or their service Federal service, for any 
purpose. 
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Work-Study Programs among the 8tates 

It was not the Intent of this study to collect data about the 
intent of school, districts to maintain or expand concurrent Work-Study 
programs ; however, the unsolicited comments are worth reporting prior 
to reporting on the data. 

To generalize across the states, it seems fair to say that there 
is a concentrated effort to expand concurrent work-education programs. 
This requires an investment of time t) gain employment stations and to 
overcome difficulties with labor union restrictions; but the Investment 
is made by individual teachers, often at the expense of their free time. 
Work-Study with its "moke work" provisions is a different story. The 
states and the schools had great hope for this provision of Public 
Law 68-210, but no money to finance it. Therefore, it was expected 
that the required local contribution of 25 % would bring about a decline 
in emphasis during the 1966-1967 school year. Questionnaire results 
showed a decline In the number of schools with Work Study for only 
five states, 30 showed an increase and 15 remained the seme. There 
was a nationwide growth of 5 - 3 % in tL«. number of schools with work- 
study programs. 

This was the first time vocational education money went to the 
student. It provided spending money, and more often than not provided 
schools and teachers with much needed assistance. Experience as a 
teacher's assistant may have Induced many youngsters to consider 
teaching as their life-work. 
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A federal, spending program that tiontrihutes almost all of the 
costs for roads, dams, etc., should he ahl* to support (ever so modestly) 
the greatest resource of all-students. To support students vlthin the 
social system of the school seems more defeasible than to remove them 
(via the job corps) or engage them in social problems (via the H.Y.C.) 
with which they are already overburdened. It Is pleasant to report that 
in public vocational education, the programs that are promote d by full 
federal support do not vanish as soon as the state or local educational 
agency is required to make a financial contribution. 

Expenditures on Work-Study 

During the school year, the 50 states spent in excess of $757 
million on vocational education, of which slightly over $22* million came 
from the federal government. Of the money that came from the federal 
government, slightly over $20 million was spent on Work-Study. Another 
way of stating this would he that, of the total amount of money spent 
for vocational education among the 50 states, 29-7$ come from the 
federal government; and the expenditures on Wort-Study represent nice 
percent of this . If we look, at the expenditures on Work-Study in relation 
to the total expenditures for vocational education, we find that 
approximately 2.7 percent of the money spent was used for Work-Study. 

The expenditures across states ere reported in Table I and Table II of 
the appendix. The purpose of discussing the amount of money spent on 
Work-Study is to pinpoint its rather modest place in vocational education. 
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Schools with Work-Study Programs 

Eve n though Work-Study was funded late and the school year 1965- 
1966 was the first year for this program, there were a total of 2704 
schools across the United States that had operating progr ams during the 
school year. 

Table A below presents the number of schools with Work-Study programs 
and with cooperative programs in the various areas of vocational education. 
The cooperative programs will be discussed later; the Intent of the pre- 
sentation of this table is to indicate the relationship between the 
existence of cooperative programs in the various services and Work-Study 
programs. The law stipulates that students enrolled in Work-Study must 
also be enrolled in a vocational program. Table A does not present the 
relationship between the existence of Work-Study and the existence of 
a vocational education offering, since it con be assumed that every 
school that had a Work-Study program also had some form of vocational 
education. The nature of the Work-Study program with its supervised 
work activity is very similar to cooperative programs, and the thought 
here is that the existence of cooperative programs with the concomi- 
tant personnel capabilities should have facilitated the establishment 
of Work-Study programs. The data indicate that only one-third of the 
enrollment in all cooperative programs was in schools which also had 
Work-Study. It is therefore obvious that a number of schools which 
previously had no programs of organized work activity for the students 

were encouraged to generate such a program by the Work-Study provision 
of Public Law 88-210. 
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Table A 



Schools with Work-Study and Cooperative Programs 



Work-Study & Cooperative Agriculture Education 
Work-Study & Cooperative T & I 
Work-Study & Cooperative Distributive Education 
Work-Study & Cooperative Business Education 
Work-Study & Cooperative Home Economics Education 
Work-Study & Cooperative Health Education 
Work-Study A Cooperative Diversified Occupations 



N 

069 

289 

63k 

26l 



9 

2 



153 



Baroliaant in Work-Study 

The combined enrollments in all of the schools with Work-Study 
programs totaled 1,932,050 students. Table B below presents the corre- 
lation between the enrollments in Work-Study and enrollments in other 
cooperative programs in the same schools. The number of pairs of en- 
rollment figures differs for each correlation reported. These pairs 
are consistent with Table A, therefore, the probability level for each 
correlation is reported. 



Table B 

Correlations between Enrollment in Work-Study and Other 

Cooperative Programs 



Work-Study & Agriculture Education 



Work-Study & T & I 

Work-Study & Distributive Education r * .12 
Work-Study & Business Education r ■ .IT 
Work-Study & Health Education 




P>.1 

F <.01 

P<.01 



01<P<.05 



Work-Study & Diversified Occupations r * -.07 
Work-Study & Home Economics Education r * .13 



P>.1 

P».l 
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Correlations vere also computed between enrollments In Work-Study 
programs and seXected demographic, economic , and organisational variables 
related to the individual schools. Because of the nature of the data, 
different correlation techniques were used in each case; however, with 
these variables, all 2704 Work-Study programs were included in the 



calculations. 



Table C 

Correlation of Work-Study Enrollments with 
Demographic, Economic, and Organisational Variables i 

Work-Study Enrollment 4 Population Density or 

the School Location r • -.26 

Work-Study' Enrollment 6 Total Enrollment of 

the School r * .24 

Work-Study Borollment ft The Lowest Grade in 

the District r - .32 

Work-Study Enrollment ft The Lowest Grade in 

the School r • .19 

Work-Study Enrollment ft The Rink Order of State 

on Expenditures for 
Education r ■ -.23 

Work-Study Enrollment 6 Comparative Wealth of 

Schools within States r ■ -.01 

Correlation between Work-Study enrollment and population density. 



although differing in direction from the correlation between Work-Study 
end total enrollment, are indicative of the same thing. The reason for 
the difference in direction between the two correlations is the coding 
system used for population density, which was explained previously • 
Further verification of the similar meaning of the aforementioned 
correlation is the correlation between population density coding and 
total enrollment, which is equal to —.59* Prom these correlations, it 
is concluded that the large cities and large schools are more likely to 
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have Work-Study programs than are the small schools in the smaller cities 
or toms. 

The system used to inspect the school district organisation and 
individual school organisation was to correlate the lowest grads under 
the superintendent's jurisdiction and the lowest grade under the princi- 
pal's jurisdiction with enrollment in Work-Study and the other variables . 

The district organisation is related to population density and total 

enrollment with a correlation of -.19 and .32 respectively. The same is I 

true for the school organisation except that the correlations are slightly 

higher* being -.33 and .37 respectively. Therefore* the Inspection of the 

relationship between the existence of Work-Study programs and school 

* 

district organisation is confounded because of the correlation of 
organisation with population. It is possible that partial correlation 
might give acme insight* but the descriptive nature of this report does 

5 

not warrant such detailed statistical analysis. 

The relationship between enrollments in Work-Study programs end 
the measures of school wealth showed that the states that have the greater 
amount of funds availabl* for education ere more likely than the poorer 

! 

states to have taken advantage of the Work-Study provision of Public Law 

i 

3 

83*210. Within the states* thsre is no relationship betvesn ths compara- 
tive wealth of school districts sad the existence of Work-Study programs. 

The reader is cautioned against making any great conclusions as ths 

i 

result of these correlations* because poverty-stricken Children can and 
do exist in even the wealthiest social setting and Work-Study le designed 
to serve them wherever they are. This does * however* indicate that the 
intent of the Work-Study provision to alleviate sene pockets of poverty 
did not find realisation. 
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There vere approximately 18,000 high schools (schools offering 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve) In the United States during the school 
year 1965-1966. Of these, 2509 had a Work-Study offering. (8ee Table IY 
In the appendix for programs by states.) This represents lh% of the high 
schools. The total high school enrollment in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve for the 1965-1966 school year wee 8,575,000. The total enrollment 
of the high schools with Work-Study programs was 1,6x6,310 which is equal 
to 18.8£ of the aforementioned total enrollment. The higher percentage 
of enrollment represented, as a contrast to the percentage of schools 
represented, is another indication that Work-Study programs vere slightly 
over represented in larger schools. 

There vere 195 Work-Study programs operated by post-high school 
institutions; these included area vocational schools, community colleges, 
and technical institutions which vere part of four-year colleges. Because 
of the diversity of these institutions, it is impossible to make any 
statements relative to the percent of institutions or the proportion of 
the enrollment represented in Work-Study programs. 

There were Ml, 817 high school students enrolled in Work-Study 
programs and 7,Ul8 post-high school students; these two combine for a 
total of 52,235 students in Work-Study programs. As would be expected, 
because of the requirements for enrollment in Work-Study, a small pro- 
portion of the total number of students enrolled in United States high 
schools vere represented in the Work-Study programs; in fact, they 
represent *52£ of the high school enrollment. Nevertheless, the growth 
in less than one year from no programs to 2709 programs with an enrollment 
of over 52 thousand students must be regarded as phenomenal. 
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Questionnaire Responses on Work-Study 

In concluding this chapter, it is in order to discuss briefly the 
questionnaire responses. As was explained earlier in this report, a 
questionnaire vas sent to a random sample of schools throughout the 
United States and information vas solicited from these schools as 
to whether or not they had a Work-Study program. This vas a redundant 
question since the project collected data from the state offices on all 
programs that existed during the 1965-1966 school year. 

Analysis of the questionnaire responses in relation to existing 
enrollment data shows that there vas agreement between the questionnaire 
responses and the state office data on 1216 responses out of the 1535 
returned; or 19% of the responses agreed with the data collected from the 
state office. Of the remaining 21?, a si table portion could not be re- 
solved because the respondents may have answered that they had Work-Study 
p r ogra m s in disagreement with the project data, because they had them 
during the summer only. However, there are 125 cases where schools re- 
ceived reimbursement for Work-Study programs and in the questionnaire 
response said "no, we did not have a Work-Study program during the school 
year 1965-1966." This is an error rate of eight percent. Ike error 
rate across states varied from sero percent in sparsely populated states 
with small schools to lh.6% in densely populated states with large 
schools. Errors of this magnitude could lead to the conclusion that still 
another nail has been driven in the coffin of mailed questionnaire studies 
The error rate cited could also lead one to question the data supplied 
to state offices. This author is prone to blame mailed questionnaires. 
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Table D 

Relationship of Questionnaire Responses to State Office Data 

Programs Existing During 
Academic Year 1965-1966 







YES 


HO 




Questionnaire 


YES 


l6l 


19 *! 


355 


Responses 


HO 


125 


1055 


2J.80 






286 


12^9 


1535 



(1535 returns represent 83*6? of the 1836 questionnaires mailed) 
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Objectives and Conditions 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 is permissive in terms of 
the states operating cooperative work-education programs* The operating 
conditions cure specified in each state plan and thereby become the legal 
conditions governing the conduct of cooperative programs. There is over- 
all agreement among the 50 state plans upon the requirements that cooper- 
ative programs must meet in order to be eligible for reimbursement. Two 
state plans cure cited below — California and Texas: 

California: Section 2.38-52: Cooperative Education Programs 

Cooperative education programs will be offered to provide 
occupational training for persons who* through a cooperative 
agreement between the school and the employer* receive related 
occupational instruction and on-the-job training through part- 
time employment . 

Training plans (preferably in writing) will be developed 
cooperatively between the school and employers. Such agree- 
ments will provide for: (a) the employment of student-learners 

in conformity with federal, state, and local lavs and regula- 
tions and in a manner not resulting in exploitation of such 
student-learners for private gain (b) an organised program of 
training on the job (c) related occupational Instruction in 
school. 

Student-learners will be paid the prevailing wage for 
part-time employment and will receive school credit for on-the- 
job training. 

Texas: Section 2.38-52: Cooperative Work Experience Programs 

Cooperative work experience programs shall be provided 
through cooperative arrangements between the school and 
employers in which students receive part-time vocational 
instruction in the school and on-the-job training through 
part-time employment. 

Such classes must be organised through cooperative 
arrangements in writing between the schools providing 

vocational instruction to student-learners in the class and 
the employers providing on-the-job training through part- 
time employment of such student-learners. Such arrangements 
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shall provide for (l) the employment of student-learners 
In conformity with Federal, State, and local lava and 
regulations In a manner not resulting In exploitation of 
ouch student-learners for private gain, (2) an organised 
program of training on the Job for a minimum average of 
fifteen hours per week, and (3) supplemental vocational 
Instruction in school for an average of one class period 
per day. 

The citations from California and Texas were selected because they 
represent the two areas of difference relative to conditions for coopera- 
tive education. All of the states require (quite naturally since a 
program could not exlBt without It) an agreement between the school, the 
student, and the employer. The only difference that exists Is that some 
of the states require that this agreement be In writing and others do 
not stipulate that it must be in writing. California, as can be seen 
) above, leaves the agreement optional, whereas Taxes requires a written 

agreement. 

Neither California nor Texas stipulate that the student must 
have released time during the school day for work. Five states do so 
stipulate and three of them specify that the student must be released 
five hours per week. All of the states require that there be supplemental, 
formal classroom instruction. Referring agcin to the citations above, 
California does not specify how many hours this need be; but Texas, as 
do five other states, stipulates that there must be five hours of supplemental 
Instruction per veek. 

California is one of four states that specifies that the student 



: 

will receive school credit for his on-the-job training. The rest, as 
does Texas, fall to mention credit for the work experience. Only three 
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of the states, Connecticut, Florida, and Rhode Island, specify a minimal 
age for the student to participate in cooperative program, and in each 
case this minimum age is 16 years. 

Texas and nine other states require that the student he employed 
a minimum number of hours per veek; for nine of the states this minimum 
is 15 hours; Nebraska, which al90 specifies a minimum, lists that 
minimum as ten hours per week. 

Each and every state plan makes some mention of the wage that the 
student-learner must be paid. The California and Texas citations are the 
most common form used. Eight states elaborate upon the common wage 
requirements to require that the hourly rate paid the student must he 
consistent with the prevailing wage for a given occupation in the geo- 
graphical area in which the student is working. 

It is apparent from reviewing the 30 state plans that USOE has had 
a considerable influence on not only the structure of the state plan, hut 
also on the terminology used in preparing it. She objectives of coopera- 
tive work-education are inherent in the conditions cited above; the over- 
riding objective stated in descriptive literature from the states and 
specified in Public Law 88-210 is to prepare a student for gainful 
employment . 



Cooperative Work-Education Programs among the States 



There were a total of WJoo cooperative work-education programs among 
the various states during the 1983*1966 school year. This does not j 

mean that there were U800 individual schools with cooperative programs, \ 

because that is not the case. However, the fc800 figure Is more represent- 
ative of the opportunity for cooperative work-education experience offered 
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to United 8tates high school students than are the figures reported h; y 
U80B. USOE generally reports on the number of coordinators and often times, 
especially In Distributive Education where the enrollment Is high, there 
will be more than one coordinator to a school. Before discussing In detail 

* 

the distribution of cooperative work-education programs among the states ] 

and «jnpng the areas of. vocational education, it Is in order to present 
briefly a relationship between cooperative programs and the Work-Stuiy 

j 

programs discussed in the previous chapter. Table E below shows the / 

enrollment In cooperative programs for the various vocational services 
dichotomised on schools with Work-Study and schools without Work-Study* 



Table E 

Enrollments In Cooperative Work-Education Programs by Service 
Across Work-Study and No Work-Study High Schools 





Work-Study 


No Work-Study 


Agriculture 


550 


2,489 


T & I 


7,238 


15,652 


Distributive Education 


15,966 


41,513 


Business Education 


6,357 


11,498 


Homs Economics Education 


136 


440 


Diversified Occupations 


5,289 


10,014 


Totals 


35,537 


81,606 



The enrollments by services and in total again indicate that although 
there is some overlap, there is a different segment of the school popu- 
lation being served by Work-Study end cooperative work-education 
respectively. 
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An additional point to be handled hero is the natter of cooperative 
work-education programs in the Health Occupations. The Health Occupations 
typically have clinical experience as part of their education program. 

Ihe clinical experience satisfies many of the conditions of cooperative 
work-education, but because these occupations have been studied in depth 
and described in detail by other research reports, they are not considered 
as part of this study, with the exception of two programs in Connecticut 
which had a bonafide cooperative work arrangement for their students in 
the Health area. These two programs are cited here and will receive uo 
further mention in this report. 

Granted that each of the services in vocational education has something 
unique to offer students in cooperative programs, there is undoubtedly 
more difference between cooperative programs and other vocational education 
programs than there is difference among the cooperative programs of the 
various services. This is to suggest that a cooperative program, particularly 
a Diversified Occupations program, is a unique offering in any school. 

Roughly two-thirds of the schools that had a cooperative offering had 
only one such cooperative; about 22 % had two coopex*atlve programs; 
approximately nine percent had three cooperative programs operating 
concurrently; a few had four, but no school had more than four programs. 

Table F shows the pairings of cooperative programs; that is the schools 
that have for example both Agriculture and Distributive Education or both 
Agriculture and Diversified Occupations. 
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Table F 

Pairs of Cooperative Programs 



Agriculture 


296 












T 4 I 


3T 


926 










Distributive Education 


51 


560 


2193 








Business Education 


29 


318 


564 


846 






Home Economics Education 


0 


11 


25 


9 


38 




Diversified Occupations 


3 


68 


144 


82 


8 


515 




Ag 


T 4 I 


D.E. 


B.E. 


H.E. 


c.o. 



Before dis cussing the separate offerings, the relationship between 
some of the demographic variables and cooperative programs in general 
will be discussed briefly. A contingency coefficient derived from a 
chi-square frequency table indicates a value of c * .39 as a measure of 
relationship between the number of cooperative education programs in a 
given school and the population density of the locality in which the school 
resides. ©iis is sufficiently large to demonstrate that the larger schools 
in the larger cities are more likely than smaller schools to have one or 
more cooperative programs. 

The wealth of the state in terms of its ability to support education 
is correlated with population density and total enro llm ent in the school. 
These in turn , are correlated with the existence of cooperative programs . 
Therefore, even though the contingency coefficient c * .55 is large for 
a measure of association between the wealth of the state and the existence 
of cooperative programs, there are a number of confounding variables 
associated with thi3 contingency. When the existence of cooperative 
programs within the state is tested for relationship with the differential 
wealth of the school district within that state, the contingency coefficient 
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decreases; c * .13. In Table P above, the pairs of cooperative offerings 
were shown. Table G below gives the correlation between enrollments in 
these pairs. 

Table G 

Correlations between Enrollments 
in Cooperative Programs 

Agriculture 



T & I 


.13 










Distributive Education 


.23 


.35* 








Business Education 


.29 


.55* 


.hi* 






Home Economics Education 


.00 


.93* 


-.22 


-.41 




Diversified Occupations 


-.26 


.1*9* 


.12 


.09 


.99* 




A« 


T & I 


D.E. 


B.E. 


H.E. 



* Significant beyond .01 

The significant correlation betveen Distributive Education and 
Business and Office Occupations is quite a natural relationship, since 
both programs concentrate on placing students in sales -oriented enterprises. 
Although Home Economics cooperative enrollments are significantly correlated 
with enrollments in T & I and Diversified Occupation, the N, as seen in 
Table F, is small; and as a consequence, there is nothing much to be 
said about these correlations. It Is very common for T & I supervisors to 
have responsibility for the establishment and operation of Diversified 
Occupations programs. It is therefore not unexpected that there is a 
significant correlation betveen the enrollments in these tvo programs. The 
significant correlation between the enrollments in T & I and cooperative 
Distributive and Business and Office Occupations programs is undoubtedly 
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duct to tho existence of all throe of these in the major ocpuiatiOB cuntere 
of the DkilteA States; whereas the lack of significant correlation between 
the enrollments In cooperative Agriculture and the other services a sees to 
reinforce the Idea that Agricultural cooperative programs are feuad more 
often In the smaller, lees densely populated arias. 

The discussing of cooperative programs across the service c, will 
start vith Distributive Education because It has the largest enrollment, 
and treat the programs In order of descending enrollment. 

Cooperative Dist ri butive Education 

ima^agaa—w>— as— iw f < ix 

Distributive Education has the longest history of involvemont vith 
cooperative program^ 2Cfc also has the greatest number of programs (a total 
of 2193 across all of the states), and the largest total enrollment of 
59>893 of which students are In the high school* (For tx distribution of 

Distributive Education programs across the dates, see TABUS IF In the 
appendix.) 

The enrollments In cooperative Distributive Education programs 
were correlated with population density, total enrollment of the school, 
school district organisation, school organisation, rank order of wealth of 
the state, and the comparative wealth of the schools within the state. 

(See Table H). Of these correlations, the first four are significant and 

indicate again that Distributive Education programs are found in large cities, 
in schools vith large enrollments, and In school districts and high schools 
that have a narrow range of ateinlstratlve responsibility. There is, how- 
ever no significant correlation between the enrollments and the wealth of 
the state or of the particular school districts within the state. 
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liable H 

Correlation of Distributive Education Ehrollnents with 
Demographic, Ecc.xadc, and Organizational Variables 

Distributive Education Enrollment s & Popu'^tloc Denstiy or 

the £5chc©2 Location r* -.21 

Distributive Education Enrollments & Total E^rcl Inert of 

the school r* *23 

Distributive Education Enrollment s & The Lowest Grade in 

the District r» .13 

Distributive Educat ion Ejaroliaents & The Lowest Grade in 

the School r* «l6 

Distributive Education Enrollments & The ftask Order of 

State on Expenditures 

for Education r*» -.03 

Distributive Education Enrollments & Cooperative Voalth of 

Schells vlthtn the States r« -.03 

Cooperative Tfadc and Industrial Education 

T 8b I, with 923 programs in the 50 states with a total enrollment 

of 23,845 of which 22,890 students were in high schools, is second to 

Distributive Education in size* It is also second in taros of the length 

of involvement in cooperative programs* The correlation of enrollments in 



T & X programs and demographic, economic, and organizational variables Is 
presented in Table 1 , The pattern and the interpretation of tfo»3e corre« 
lotions would be tht? same as those for Distributive Education, with the 
exception that the correlation between school district organization and 
T & X enrollments is not sufficiently high to be significant at the *01 
level* This lack of relationship between the: grade span of the district 
£.nd enrollments in T 8b X programs may result from the relationship of T & X 
In general to industrial arts programs which exist across elementary and 



high schools. 
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Table I 

Correlation of Trade and Industrial Education Enrollments with 
Demographic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 

T & I Enrollment & Population Density or 

the School Location 

T & I Enrollment & Total Enrollment of 

the School 

T & I Enrollment & The Lowest Grade in 

the District 

T & I Enrollment & The Lowest Grade in 

the School 

T & I Enrollment & The Rank Order of State 

on Expenditures for 
Education 

T & I Enrollment & Comparative Wealth of 

Schools within States 

Cooperative Business and Office Occupations' Education 

Cooperative programs in Business Education (henceforth Business 
Education is being used and interpreted to include Office Occupations) 
were newer on the educational scene than either Distributive Education or 
T & I. They do, however, exist in 29 of the 50 states with a total of 846 
programs and an enrollment of 18,248 students. As was the case with the 
cooperative programs discussed previously, by far the major portion of the 
enrollment is in high schools* In this ca3e. Business Education has 17,855 
students enrolled in cooperative programs in high schools. The correlations 
of enrollments with other schools and social data are presented in Table J. 
The pattern of correlations for cooperative Business Education follows that 
of T & I, except that in this case there is a significant correlation be- 
tween the cooperative wealth of the schools within the states and the ' 
enrollment in cooperative Business Education programs. 
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Table J 



Correlation of Business Education Enrollments with 



Demographic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 



Business Education Enrollment & Population Density or 

the School Location 



r= -.30 



Business Education Enrollment & Total Enrollment of 

the School 



r= .34 



Business Education Enrollment & The Lowest Grade in 

the District 



r= -.04 



Business Education Enrollment & The Lowest Grade in 

the School 



Business Education Enrollment & The Bank Order of State 



on Expenditures for 
Education 



2*SS -.06 



Business Education Enrollment & Comparative Wealth of 

Schools within States 



r- -.14 



Cooperative Diversified Occupations 

Diversified Occupations, a relatively new program typically has 
a strong relationship to cooperative T & I. The reader is to be reminded 
here that Diversified Occupations is not necessarily the term used in all 
of the states, but it seemed to be the term mo3t applicable to programs in 
which students were not restricted to employment in areas which could not 
be categorized according to a sped lie vocational education area. Diversified 
Occupations programs exist in 18 states in which there are a total of 515 
schools with programs and a total student enrollment of 15,540. Table K 
presents the correlations between variables in the same fashion as they 
have been presented for the previous cooperative programs. In this instance, 
district organization and the comparative wealth of schools are not significantly 
correlated with enrollment in Diversified Occupations. 
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©able K 

Correlation of Diversified Occupations Enrollment with 
Dauographic, Economic, and Organisational Variables 



Population Density or 
the School location 


r* -*37 


Total Enrollment of 
the School 


r* .44 


The lowest Grade in 
the District 


r= -•01 


The lowest Grade in 
the School 


r*» .14 


The Hank Order of State 




on Expenditures for 
Education 


r» ••14 


Cooperative Wealth of 
Schools within States 


r» -.11 



Cooperative Agriculture Education 

Cooperative programs; in Agriculture and Some Economics are a very 
recent vintage* House Economics has only 3& programs in seven states vith a 
modest enrollment of 624 students; therefore, it is not being discussed* 
Agriculture* however, has a total of 296 programs with an enrollment of 
3,235 students in 11 states* With the exception of Michigan, ail 11 of 
the states arc noted for having large agricultural enterprises, and the 
existence of cooperative programs in Agriculture Education seems to make 
good sense* 

As was discussed earlier , cooperative Agriculture programs stand 
alone in terms of their location in the school districts within the states* 



Following the pattern of presenting correlations between cooperative en- 
rollments and selected variables, these correlations will betbund for 
cooperative Agriculture in Table 1. The only significant correlation is 
between the organizational structure of the district and enrollment in 
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cooperative Agriculture. The lack of a significant correlation with popu- 

lation density, wealth of the state, and wealth of the school reinforces 

/ 

the earlier conseats that cooperative Agriculture programs are wore l ike ly 
to be found in the smaller schools in the smaller towns. 

&ble L 

Correlation of Agriculture Education Enrollments with 
Dew ogiuphie, Economic, and Organisational Variables 

Agriculture Education Enrollment & Population Density or 

the School location 

Agriculture Education Enrollment ft Total Enrollment of 

the School 

Agriculture Education Enrollment ft The lowest Grade in 

the District 

Agriculture Education Eorollaent ft The lowest Grade in 

the School 

Agriculture Education Enrollment ft The Batik Order of State 

on Expenditures for 
Education 

Agriculture Education Enrollment ft Comparative Wealth of 

Schools within States 

Questionn aire Bespoages on Cooperative Work«B3ucation 

As was mentioned before, 1836 questionnaires were sent to a random 
meepl* of schools in the United States* Of these, there were 1757 high 
aehooim and 88 post-high school institutions* The 1757 represents 9.3 per- 
cent of the 1876 public high schools in the anted States during the aca- 
demie year 1965*1966* Of the mailed questionnaires, 1535 were returned, of 
which 425 indicated they had reimbursed cooperative education programs. 

Tb extrapolate trm the sezqple to the total population would lea d, to 
the conclusion that over 4000 high schools had cooperative vocational 



r* -.06 
r* .* .14 
r* .18 
r* .0? 

r* .09 

r* -.05 
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education programs during the school year 1965-1966 and > that an additional 
four percent instituted new cooperative programs during the 1966-1967 school 
year. Following the same extrapolation procedures from questionnaire data 
leads to the conclusion that there were over X 8 C 0 schools with relmburseable 
programs for which they did not request reimbursements. 

According to the data collected from state offices, there were 3333 
individual institutions with reimbursed cooperative vocational education 
programs during the school year 1965*1966* As was suggested in the brief 
discussion of questionnaire responses to work-study programs, the discrepancies 
between the questionnaire data and the state office data may well be due to 
the inherent shortcomings of mailed questionnaires regardless of how well 
they are structured* 

Much of the data from state offices were in fact questionnaire data in 
that the schools responded to the state office requests for information about 
their programs* The project staff considered information about the students 
Job assignment, career aspirations, hours worked, and wages so suspect that 
these data were not tabulated. However, throughout this report it is assumed 
that the names of students enrolled in cooperative programs are not fictitious* 
It is farther assumed that the disbursement of funds to schools for cooperative 
programs is evidence of the existence of a program at that school. Therefore, 
when a discrepancy exists betweenq uestlonnalre data and state office data, 
the state office data will be assumed to be the more valid* 
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Di*trttati?e Hnettlou has the longest history of cooperative pro* 
graoe and the greatest amber of progress and the greatest number of stu- 

4 

dents enrolled* Becuuse of the nature of Job plaeesent In Distributive 
Education, there wa& no reaison to expect concentration in either the mjat 
population centers or in nailer towns* The program enrollment ranged 
from one to 228 students with the node being 20 students* There w a s, how* 
ever, a rather significant clustering of the progr a n e (accounting far about 
33J& of the total number of programs) in cities over 50,000* 

The enrollacat in T ft Z cooperative program ranged from one stu- 
dent to 415 students* The nodel enrollment is 25* Jhst as ve vould expect 
Agriculture to be located in the smaller rural cities, vs vould also expect 
T ft I to be located in the centers of population vhereln reside the mjor 
■anufacturlng ecnplexes* Jt is true that the greatest proportion of stu- 
dent enrollment in T ft Z vas in the major population centers; however, T ft Z 
has cooperative pro g ra ms across all of the classifications of population 
density used by this research project. 

The enrollment in Business Education ranged from one student to 
l6l students with the mode being 18* The distribution of programs across 
centers of peculation vas such the seme for Business and Office Occupations 
as it vas for Distributive Education* Zn this case, roughly 37% of the 
program were iadtles of over 50,000. 

Diversified Occupations, which by its nature should have no rela- 
tionship to population density since students are permitted to vork at 
Just about any occupation, did find program distributed across all of the 
population density classifications; and it had a student enrollment range 
from one to 216 with the mode being 25* It must be recognised, however. 
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that Diversified Occupation prograins have not yet found favor with all of 
the states. Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri and North 
Carolina account for the major portion of Diversified Occupation cooperative 
programs. 

The programs in cooperative Agriculture ranged in enrollment from 
one sutdent to 95 students with approximately l&Jo of the programs having 
12 or fewer students enrolled. 

It was to be expected that cooperative Agriculture programs 
would find their major emphasis in the smaller rural, agriculturally oriented 
communities. Although there were Agriculture programs recorded in even 
the largest metropolitan centers, over half of all of the Agriculture 
programs were in cities or towns of less than 25,000 people with over 28# 
of the cooperative programs being in towns of less than 5000. 

There are so few programs of a cooperative nature in Home Economics 
that it does not seem worthy of analysis . Those that did exist clustered 
in seven states. Suffice it to say the enrollments ranged from six to 3 6 
students and the programs were found in all population centers with the 
exception of the 25 major megalopolises. 

There were 2451 schools that had cooperative programs but did not 
have Work -Study programs; there were 1823 schools that had Work -Study pro- 
grams and no cooperative programs. Of the schools with cooperative 
work -education program, two-thirds had only one offering. 

Some of the data collection and analysis provided less than over- 
whelming information. For example, using correlations to assess the rela- 
tionship between the financial capabilities of the educational institutions 
across the states proves to be a rather fruitless endeavor. The same was 
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true of the correlation analysis of financial capabilities of the schools 
within the states. This is to say* that there seemed to be no significant 
relationship between wealth of states or wealth of the schools within the 
states and any of the offerings in concurrent work -education. 

In the process of summarizing the state data* correlations were 
computed between employment* unemployment, and number of offerings* in each 
of the cooperative programs and in Work-Study by states. These* in turn* 
were tested for relationship with the rank order of the state on money 
available to education. It was expected that there would be a significant 
correlation between the number of Work -Study programs and the total unem- 
ployment in a given state* as well as between the number of Work -Study 
programs and the money available to education In a given state. Only one 
of these correlations proved to be significant beyond the .01 level: Work- 

Study— unemployment r * . 56 . However* the number of offerings in cooperative 
Agriculture was also highly correlated with unemployment: Cooperative 

Agriculture— unemployment r =* .58. The number of offerings in cooperative 
Agriculture* T & I* Distributive Education* Business Education were all 
highly inter-correlated. The correlation between the wealth of the state 
and the other summary variables was in no case sufficiently high to be 
significant to the .01 level. 

In discussing some of the futility of data collection* It is 
necessary to summarize the disconcerting amount of error in the returns 
on the mailed questionnaire* The project was fortunate to nave data from 
the state offices about reimbursed cooperative programs and Work -Study 
programs. In checking these data against the yes-no responses on the mailed 
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questionnaires, there was no alternative but to conclude that the mailed 
questionnaire data was of doubtful validity and reliability. As the con- 
sequence, net much could be said about the existence of nan-reimbursed 



cooperative programs 
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As the result of visits, ranging from a few hours to a number of 
day 8, with the offices of education in the various states, the research 
staff developed some subjective feelings about a number of aspects of these 
educational bureaus. The subjective feelings of each of the persons who 
visited a given state were recorded in the form of anecdotal comments (for 
a significant portion of the states there was more than one person involved). 
Thankfully the anecdotal comments demonstrated reliable interpretations 
among the members of the research staff in relationship to the factors about 
to be discussed* 

The reader is cautioned not to interpret the forthcoming remarks as 
an assessment of the strengths of the vocational programs in the states. 

In some respects this chapter seems to be totally unrelated to the strength 
of the programs. 

As was discussed earlier in this report, some of the information gathered 
about schools came from the state superintendent's office, although the bulk of 
Information came from the Vocational Education Department. In the process of 
gathering information f rom these two sources, the research staff developed some 
feeling about the extent to which there was communication among the various services 
in the state office. Ifo assessment can be made as to whether Special Education, 
for example, has a strong pattern of continuous communication with the related 
services in the state office; but an assessment can be made for vocational 
education. It was generally considered that vocational education did not maintain 
active co mmuni cation with the other departments within the state office; and 
generally, it did not maintain communication with departments from which voca- 
tional education could benefit by having contact. An example of the lack of 
communication would be the state of Wisconsin, whereas an example of a strong 
pattern of continuous communication would be Colorado. 
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Integration and communication are naturally highly correlated but 
are independent here because facilities can also be considered. Some 
state offices of education are scattered throughout a number of buildings, 
whereas others are all housed in the same structure. Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Washington have all their state educational offices in the same building, 
whereas Oklahoma and New York are examples of offices being scattered. It 
is very common for vocational education to be housed independently of the 
rest of the education enterprise as 6oon as there is need for more than one 
building. Oklahoma, for exanrple, has its vocational education office 65 miles 
removed from the rest of the state offices. It seems apparent that physical 
separation mitigates against integrated activity and continuous communication; 
however, some states have managed to maintain integration and communication 
even though separate facilities are used. 1 would cite Idaho as an example 
of this. 

Although the intent of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was in 
part to enhance the cooperation among services of vocational education, 
there are numberous instances where this has yet to be accomplished. Illinois 
is a good bad example. It cannot be suggested that the size of the program 
mokes integration within vocational education difficult or inpossible, because 
a fine example of an integrated state office for vocational education exists 
In one of the largest programs in the country —Texas. 

It would be expected that of the various offerings in public education, 
vocational education would be the area most eager to use and most capable 
of understanding electronic data processing. Vocational education is after 
all, committed to maintaining up-to-date knowledge about technological advances. 
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particularly those that have influence upon the occupational structure* 
Further, it seems that vocational education at the state office level has 
the greatest need for a system that facilitates accounting. The school 
districts submit totthe state office in some cases very detailed informa- 
tion about vocational education programs— teachers, students, activities, 
and related information* A portion of this information is required to be 
tabulated and submitted to USOE to justify the expenditures of federal 
funds. It is readily apparent that communication among state office 
departments, physical and administrative integration within the state 
office and within vocational education i3 necessary in order that data 
processing systems can be efficiently used. Although many of the state 
departments of vocational education do not take advantage of data processing 
facilities of the state office when they exist, it is pleasing to note 
that there is a movement tovaz'd the use of these systems. Oregon and 
California are currently formulating plans which will permit vocational 
education. 



One recommendation to vocational education designed to facilitate 
the use of data processing equipment in student accounting is in order. 
Vocational education should use Social Security numbers as the means of 



student identification, which is identical to the system being used by 
Florida in vocational education, by the University of Illinois for all of 
its students, and by the Iowa Educational Information Service for all students 
within the state of Iowa. 

The research staff collected data not only from the state offices, 
but also from related agencies, particularly the State Teachers Association. 

In some instances the State Teachers Association had more discrete enroll- 
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ment data than did the state office* In all cases the State Teachers Association 
had more complete information on teachers' salaries* In one instance, the state 
of Arkansas, the source of student enrollments in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve was the Athletic Association* 

Within vocational education the location and arrangement of data relating 
to public school offerings ranged from an individual to a structured system. 

It was not uncommon for the individual who was capable of locating and 
explaining vocational education data to be a secretary* Hor was it uncommon 
for the professional personnel to have changed positions and still be con* 
sidered the repository of information about the programs they had supervised on 
their previous assignment. It may be considered rather pleasing that many 
of the state offices are personality oriented in terms of information about 
programs; but the lack of continuity as personnel change becomes distressing. 

It seems desirable to develop a uniform information reporting system and a 
system-oriented means of recording, storing, tabulating, and reporting this 
information. Two good examples of a well organized system are Colorado and 
Florida. The best example of uniform recording formats across the states is 
in the area of Distributive Education. 

The professional vocational educators who originally organized state 
programs in vocational education back in the twenties either have retired or 
are about to retire. The first generation is on its way out. The size of 
the staff, which in most respects i6 unzelatea to the size of the program in 
the state, has become fairly stable. I think it can be expected that second 
and third generation vocational educators will shortly, if not already, be 
responsible for the functions in vocational education. Most of the state 
offices are still manned by the "old guard" ("old guard" is used here with 
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affection ), hut there are individuals and rare areas among the states where 
the "young turks" (used here with affection) hare taken over the reins. 
Missouri and Saw Jersey here their young turks. ft will be interesting in 
years to cone to see what effect, if any, they have upon state structure in 
vocational education* 



Following is a brief discription of sons isolated but pertinent situations 



) 



that point up unique state department involvements in cooperative education. 

Ssw folk City had a rather Interesting program called STEP. This was 
designed to offer a work-study program for potential dropout®. STEP (The 
School to Employment Program) has a n&mmum age requirement of 15 or 1 6 . 

A well organised program such os STEP fits the D.0 e categoxy of ttmny other 
school districts. However, it was specifically designed to combat the drop* 
out problem. Upon inspection of the Job placement of students, it was concluded 
that the actual operation was similar to Diversified Occupations programs in 
other states. 

In Missouri the student enrollment in T A 2 and Distributive Education are 
reported on the same form. Although a differentiation is made between the 
two programs in scorn instances, it is net made consistently* and in may cases 



the two programs are handled by the same coordinator. As the result of this 
mix and without making any Judgment of the efficiency of the arrangement, the 
research project tabulated all the enrollments under diversified occupations 



since D. 0. is typically designed to h a ndl e cooperative programs that cut 
across the traditional areas. This seems consistent with the fact that 
cooperative programs ore under one supervisor at the state level, rather 
than under individual services. The term C.O.E. is the generic term used 
on all report forms. C.O.B. is used interchangeably with D.E. and H I 
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In designating the related class period on the schedule, SIC «ad DOT numbers 
are frequently reported in aired sequence* 

Utah had a program that places! underachieving students in service occupa- 
tions. Although the programs received some guidance from the state supervisor 
of Distributive Education, they did not Halt the student placement to distri- 
butive occupations. Tbero were five such programs with a total enrollment of 
exactly 100 students t Because of the varied nature of studcvnt employ me nt, 
these progress vara tabulated under Distributive; Occupations. 

California has a program called Work Experience that exists both In the 
high school and the junior college . In Many vajrs it i © not unlike Work-Stuiy 
under the prevision of Public Lav 88-210. One major difference la that the 
students do not have to demonstrate financial need. There have been some 
state supported studies of the Work Experience program, but there are not 
data of a statewide nature available. 

The Work-Study programs in Wisconsin were concentrated In the poet- 
high school Institutions by design, and a significant proportion of the 
students were employed as aids to teachers. 

Although cooperative work-education programs are not widespread in post- 
high school institutions across the fifty states, the state of Washington has 
a rather unique and extensive cooperative program in Easiness Education called 
"Mid-Management.” This program is attracting considerable attention In 
other states and can be expected to generate additional cooperative programs 
especially in junior colleges * 

It may be that tax supported agencies must lead the way in providing work 
stations for students. HASA, Hunt evilly, has the isirgest cooperative work- 
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education program for college students in the United States. The United States 
Bevy has long been Involved in cooperative programs for engineering students. 
Placement Is the problem. 

The federal legislation seemed to indicate that USOE vac desirous of 
doing away with or at least modifying, the influence of the various divisions 
within the state offices of vocational education. Typically each 
state office has a division for Trade and Industrial Education, Distributive 
Education, Office Occupations Education, Home Economics Education, Agricultural 
Education, Technical Education, and in some coses Diversified Occupations 
Education. When the states are considered In total, each of these divisions 
has sans concurrent work«educatlon programs; however, with the exception of 
Distributive Education, there are no divisions that have concurrent work* 
education programs across all of the states. 

There are numerous authorities in education and social science through* 
out the United States (Morris Janovitz of Chicago being a prime example) 
who consider bonaflde occupational experience as being socially meaningful 
regardless of the kind of task the student perform) • This idea, coupled with 
the apparent rivalry among the stress of vocational education and a tendency to 
group cooperative education students into Diversified Occupations in those 
cases where either the program at the school is relatively small or where 
coordinators and/or the state office are unable to agree upon which area of 
vocational education the student should be assigned, leads one to believe that 
cooperative education should be considered as an entity without subdivisions. 

It has been said tlufc "He who pays the piper calls the tune." Many 
aspects of data reporting on vocational education are consistent with the 
above quote in that states report to USOE those things that they are required 
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to report in order to justify the expenditures of federal money. By and large, 
these reports relate to the number of teacners and coordinators employed tL tough- 
out the state. In addition, there are reports about the occupational fields 
they are serving by the various areas of vocational education. The tabulation 
of the number of students involved is not essential for reimbursement and 
therefore is very loosely calculated and generally includes anyone who ever 
enrolled, if for only one day- 

The state, in turn, requires information from the schools which is gener- 
ally considerably more extensive than that which is reported to USOEj and there 
are many filing cabinets in state offices filled with information about students 
that has never been used in any fashion. The easiest thing to come by la a 
tabulation of the names, addresses, and phone numbers of instructors, coordina- 
tors, and supervisors by service area. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture can tell you how many pigs were slaughtered in Chicago any morning and 
provide this information by two p.m. of that same day. We in vocational 
education generally cannot provide accurate information about the number of 
students involved in our programs even if given a few months to perform the 
tabulations. Hopefully this report provides some Information about students 
and the offerings available to them across schools among the fifty states. 
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Chart eteristica/Sfi 

Taare will be no attempt to compare the age, grade, end a ex 
dis t r j. L m t lorn* or CWE students with the normal school population. The 
. intent of gathering this data was originally to set the stage for che 
eecond phase of the study which was to have been an In depth study of 
selected schools throughout the United States, 



The stipulations relative to grades in which CWE programs will be 
offered varies from state to state with the exception of Work Study. 

The modal restriction across all kinds of programs, again with the excep 
tion of Work Study, is that the students must be seniors. This Is 
particularly true with Distributive Educatiou since it has the most 
uniform practices across the states. 



) Ine distribution of students by sex is, as would be expected, 

conditioned by the kinds of occupations for which fche programs are 
designed to prepare the students. Distributive, Office, Health, and 
Home Education programs have fche moat appeal for female students while 
Agriculture, T & I, and Diversified Occupations have the most appeal for 
the male students. (Because of the small N, cooperative health occupa- 
tion programs and Cooperative Home Economics programs will not be 
discussed here; see page 33 . ) 



Distribution by Sex : 

In the table M» on the following page, is shown the distribution 
by sex for each of. the major divisions of CWE programs. This includes the 
range percentage across the 50 states, plus the overall percentage male- 
female distribution. 
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TABLE M 



DISTRIBUTION TA SEX EY AREAS OF OWE 



(stale shown- female would, be the residua,!) 

RANGE OVERALL 

X Hale Across States % 



Die trlbutive education 


48 


to 


80 


55.9 


Bus! ness /Of f i c e 0 cc up a 1 1 ot; s 


03 


to 


35.2 


19. 5 


Agricultc..* 


55 


to 


89.4 


88.5 


Trade, and Industrial 


57.8 


to 


91 


83.3 


Diversified 0 c c up a t. i o ns 


55.8 


to 


71 


60.3 


Work-Study 


46.7 


to 


xoo 


62.07 



Distribution by Age : 



Age was categorized as 16 or less; 17, IS; and over IS. The 
percentage range in each category by major .division includes such unique 
aspects as the limitation of Work Study in Wisconsin to the area voca- 
tional schools and junior colleges. It was expected that in the second 
phase of the study aoice explanations would be in order for the variance, 
of age distribution across schools and across major classifies! tons 
within vocational education. At this writing* a descriptive table must 
suffice. The students ‘ ages r sported in Table N, on the following page, 



are based upon their age as of the last full month of 1965-66 academic 
year (May) ., 










TABLE N 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT BY AGE 



ACROSS OWE PROGRAMS 





16 or lass 


17 


18 


over 18 


Distributive Education 


11.5 


45.6 


32.2 


10.9 


Bua inesa / 0 f f 1 c e 0 c cup a t ions 


5.2 


4S.8 


35.4 


10.6 


Agriculture 


22.2 


37.1 


28.0 


12.7 


Tr-de 5 Industrial 


16.0 


44.1 


31.6 


8.3 


Diversified Occupations 


12.1 


56.1 


ro 
. -P* 

i • 


7.5 


Wo ik- Study 


29.5 


18.9 


30.1 


21.5 



Pi t? tributicr, . by Gra de : 



As was mentioned earlier, cooperative programs are restricted to 

th'f twelfth grade in many states with the exception of Diversified Occw- 

■» 

p&tions * Work Study, of course, has to be viewed separately. Tabl« 0, 
show on page 61, shows the range and the percentage of the 10th, 11th, 
12tt , 13th arid 14th grades across the 50 states, plus the overall percen- 
tage in each grade by major classification* It should be noted here 
that the. 13th and X4th grades include junior colleges, community college®, 
and jost high school area vocational schools- 

The estate of Washington has by far the largest cooperative post 
high school programs in Distributive Education* By the 1968-69 school 
ye ax it ie expected that each of the Community Colleges in Washington 
will! have a cooperative mid-soanageicent program. 
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TAILS 0 

KAHCE .IHD PEKBBmCE 

DisrrcBjnos by sum 





10th 


11th 


12th 


Poet -High 


Di a t r ibutivo Kduca t io a 


0.2 


15*9 


79.3 


4.6 


Bualneas/Office Occupations 


0 


8.1 


90,4 


1-5 


Agriculture 


0 


21.3 


78.7 


0 


Trade 6 Industrial 


0.9 


41.4 


57.7 


0 


Diversified Occupations 


0 


26.2 


73.6 


0 



Ration of Coordin a tors to Students : 

As programs are started It Is understandable tnat the coordinator 
of a Cooperative program may have very few students. As the program 
matures there is a saturation point, where no naore students can be admitted 
without, an additional coordinator , if the on— the— Job supervision is to 
be maintained. The range in number of students per coordinator reported 
on page 62 (Table F) indicator the extent to which some coordinator® 
are overloaded 9 vh&re&s the mean ration of students to coordinators reflects 
the saaturi&y of the offering®. 

' Again we find Work Study to be different from the cooperative program*. 
By far the majority of Work Study students were employed by the school 
district in which they am enrolled* In effect, the Work Study coordinator 
was an accountant and the students were supervised by a teacher, administra- 
tor or one of the supporting personnel in the school for whom he or ahe 
worked. Thus, there was practically a one to one relationship in Work-Study. 
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CABLE ? 

STUDENT/COORDXHATOR RATIOS 






RANGE 


OVERALL 




Across All States 


Mean 


Distributive Kducati i 


M 

i 

*• 

00 


27.3 


liusintsse/Of i ice Occupations 


o 

< 

1 

H 


21.5 


Agriculture 


2 - 49 


10,9 


Trade and Industrial 


2-65 


25.8 


Diversified Occupations 


9-39 


30.1 


Work-Study 


1 - 501 


19.3 



DIji urlbution of Students gcroii Jobs : 



The tabulations of specific jobs in which students were employed 

vas not only an impossible but would have been a meaningless activity, 

® * 

since the reporting system ranges from career objectives in Distributive 
Education through the name of the employer In some programs, to the name 
cf the specific job with the appropriate DOT number in selected T & 1 
programs. Therefore, the foilwing table (Table Q) was prepared which 
categorised occupation* in tern* of the relative consistency with the 
definitions of the major subdivisions of Vocational Education. 

The major service areas in Vocational Education are defined as 
follows. (Diversified Occupations programs cut across all service areas 
and Work-Study was defined on phgee 16-18.) 




' 4 *. * * 
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AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 

in Agricultural subjo.cio for occupations which perform one or more 
of the agricultural functions of producing, processing, and distributing 
agricultural products, and related cervicss. Competencies are enpho- 
•ised on one of the primary areas of plant science, soil science, animal 
science, farm management, agricultural mechanization or agricultural 
leadership. An agricultural occupation may include on or any combination 
of these areas. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Distributive education (Distribution and Marksting) includes various 
combinations of subject matter and learning experiences related to the 
performance of activities that direct, the flow of goods and services, 
includiog their appropriate utilization, from the producer to the consumer 
or user. These activities include buying, selling, transportation, storage, 
marketing research and communications, marketing finance, and risk, 
management . 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION 

Business and Office Occupations Includes those programs which relate 
to the facilitating function of the ©ffice and include such activities 

I: 

} 

\ •* recording and retrieval of data, supervision and coordination of office 

activities, internal and extern*! communications and reporting of activities, 

I • 

internal and external communications and reporting of information. 

i 

Training in specific skills Includes: stenographic, typing, filing. 



and related courses; computing and accounting material and production: 
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recording, nsesssge diuttibucLjn, accounting, auditing, budget, personnel 
and training, clerical functons, and data processings. 

TRADES AH> INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Trades and Industrial education includes training for occupations 
febst a:;e skilled or semiskilled arid are concerned with layout designing, 
produe ng, processing, assembling, testing, maintaining, servicing, or 
repairing any product or commodity. Instruction is provided (1) in basic 
manipulative skills, safety judgement, and related occupational informa- 
tion :n mathematics, drafting, and science required to perform successfully 
in the occupations, and (2) through a combination of shop or laboratory 
exper ences simulating those found in industry and classroom learning. 
Induced is instruction for apprentices in apprentlceable occupations or 
for ;<urneymen already engaged in a trade or industrial occupation. Also 
indued is training for service and certain semi-professional occu pa tio ns 
connlt.ered to be trade and industrial in nature. 

From the above definitions it is apparent the clear cut distinctions 
cario t be xiade among the service areas of Vocational Education. However, 
thi areas o,\ T major distinctions were used to categorize Job. stations in 

t 

CtE programs, The categories, waitress, custodian, and teacher’s aide 
wire added to provide a more complete breakdown of work-study Jobs. Health 
cccupatioits was added because of the significant number of these jobs 
eld by students classified under trade and industrial education. 
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TABLE Q 

DISTRIBUTION OP EMPLOYMENT ACROSS MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 





Distrl. 

Educn. 


Bus. /Office 
Occup. 


Trede/ Indus. 
Education 


Agrlc. 

Educa. 


Divers. 

Occupa. 


Work 

Study 


Sales 


91.02 


3.2X 


9.9% 


3.32 


3.2% 


1.72 


Office 


2.0% 


95. 5X 


3.9% 




6.5% 


40.0% 


Farming 


— 


■imii 


0.5% 


90.0% 


0.6% 


0.9% 


Trad 28 


0.3% 




59.2% 


5.7% 


48.1% 


4 nr 


Waitress 


0. 72 


— 


5.1% 




2.8% 


3.4% 


Custodian 


— 


• 


1.7% 


1 Mu Mi' 


1.1% 


26.2% 


Health Occto. 


(M»M 


— 


3.6% 





16.7% 


0.9% 


Other 


6.0% 


1.3% 


16.1% 


1,0% 


20.6% 


1.7% 


Tea (hers Aide 


m»«M» 




&22L 


... 


.4% 


20,9% 



There are instances (Ohio would be an example) where the state 
supervisor of the given cooperative area refuted to permit the students 
to enroll vho were employed in jobs outside the purvue of the area. 
Tyjically , in less populated states and in smaller programs, such fine 
distinctions were not made, and it Is the author's opinion that the value 
t£ par t-t rime employment may well be independent of the occupation. 

It if. ray opinion that the over-lap of vocational areas (even across 
broad classifications such as Table Q) suggests the need to treat CWE 
programs is an entity without subdivisions. 



Selected in Depth Studies: 



The data and discourse that follow were abstracted from the 
dissertations of Dr. Thomas R. Jensen and Dr. Lewis Holloway. Dr. Jensen 
studied CWE programs for students with handicaps and Dr. Holloway's 
studies are on experimental programs in one high school. 
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Concurrent Work-Education for Handicapped Students (CWE/H) ? 

* “ . »' \ 

A careful analysis of responses Co a series of questionnaire Items 

related to administrative characteristics of CWE/H programs resulted in | 

the administrative model represented below. 

This model also indicates the distribution of CWE/H return among 

Administrative categories and corresponding cell percentages. 

Spatial 





Special 

Education 


Education 
and DV1 


8YC 


Other 

CWE/H 


Independent 


N - 27 


N • 37 


N » 24 


N » 12 


Augumented 


M - 11 


N - 27 


N - 7 


N * 7 




38 


64 


31 


19 152 




f 



I 

f 

\ 

\ 

* 



\ 



i 

i 




i 
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"Independent" CWE/H programs were administered solely by the designated 
"primary agency" whereas "augmented" CWE/H programs were those in which 
the "primary agency" was involved in a joint undertaking with another 
agency. For example, an on-going special education CWE/H program which 
integrates NYC funds and work stations was classified as an "augmented" 
program. 

Responses to another series of questionnaire items were employed to 
determine the nature of the handicaps possessed by the clientele of CWE/H 
programs. It was found that the types of handicaps fell into three 
general categories and could be represented on a continuum with handicaps 
associated with cultural deprivation at one end, handicaps associated 
with mental retardation at the other , and a combination of the extremes 
in the center. The latter were referred to as the "broadly handicapped." 
The CWE/H return indicated that a disproportionate number of CWE/H pro- 
grams were serving the mentally retarded which was not surprising since 
67 percent of the CWE/H programs were administered by special education 
and special education — DVR. 
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Spokesmen for CWE/H of fill types Indicated objectives which 



reflected e concern for the development of "general work traits." Many 
CW2/H programs lied objectives reflecting secondary emphases, e.g., objec- 
tives Indicating a concern for Job placement, per se, a n d objectives 
indicating a concern for developing Job skills. Roughly 38 percent of 
the CWE/H prograics were concerned with developing general work tralta 



only, 42 percent were concerned with general work tralta and ski. 11 
development. Special education— DVB programs were found to emphasise 
placement, and to a lesser extent skills, more frequently than did 
special education programs. NYC programs, on the other hand, emphasize 
placement and have a noticeable lack of amphasls on general work traits 
only and general work traits plus Job skills. 

The average number of students per CWE/H program was 19.6 and this 
figure was stable across administrative types. On the average there 
were one or two fewer females than sales in CWE/H programs and one-third 
of the clientele were noa-white. NYC programs deviated somewhat by 
virtue of the fact: that thay enrolled as many girls as boys and as many 
non-white as white. 

Information was collected regarding the five types of work-experience 
settings: (1) on-campus, in-class; (2) on-caapua, out-of-class; (3) 

sheltered workshop; (4) off-campus, non-profit institution; and (5) off- 
campus, profit-making enterprise. In the same order as presented, the 
modal entry grade levels were 10, 10, 11, 11, and 11-12. The modal age 
level at entry for all types of work-experience settings was 16. Wages 
were more frequently paid in the off-campus settings. On-campus, in-claas 
(1) was a poor last in wage payment with only 31 percent of such settings 
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providing wages, Student a plated in off-campus, profit-asking enterprises 
ware sore frequently given course credit and related classes than students 
in other settings. 

When CWE/H programs were classified according to the nature of work- 
experience setting sequences available, there were 44 "single choice" 
programs, 23 direct-line "sequential" programs, 32 "sequential-brancaing" 
programs, and 50 "concurrent" programs. Special education — DVR programs 
exhibited a higher than expected frequency of sequential and sequential- 
branching programs which may indicate more structure, planning, and 
articulation that other types of CWE/I1 programs. HYC was strongly indent! 
fled with single choice offerings. As expected, augmented programs had a 
disproportionate number of sequential-branching and concurrent offerings, 
thus enabling such programs to offer more work-experience setting 
alternatives to students. 

Among all types of CW3/H programs, the five factors thought most 
contributory to the success of individual programs were acceptance and 
commitment to the program by (1) school administrators and board, (2) 

CWE/H teachers, coord imi tor s , and counselors, (3) CWE/H students, (4) 
employers, and (5) freedom to try new approaches. The five factors 
presenting the most serious obstacles to greater success were lack of 
(1) time for counseling, (2) time for Job visitations, (3) CWE/H guide- 
lines, (4) facilities, and (5) curriculum materials. 

There was little evidence to indicate that CWE/H respondents felt 
that affiliation with a more comprehensive CWE program for "normal 
students" would help their CWE/H programs. 

Special education — DVR had a disproportionate number of positive 
responses for every "success contributory factor" examined. Only .success 
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contributory factor items having a P<.30 were examined. NYC had a 
disproportionate lack of positive reapo uses in every cate examined 
sxcspt one; funds* For all factor# examined , 8Uj®cnted CWE/H progress 
had more positive responses than independent programs. 

If essential cooperating agencies are discounted, e.g., individual, 
business concerns or the Office of Economic Opportunity for NYC programs, 
one must conclude from the data that CWE/H programs in general fall to 
take advantage of potential cooperating agencies in the community* 

Special education— DVR and NYC programs generally indicated non- 
local initiation factors whereas the converse was true of special educa- 
tion and "other CWE/H" programs. With respect to permanence, special 
education— —DVR, special education, "other CWE/H," and NYC respectively 
were considered progressively lees established in the curriculum. Over 
50 percent of the CWE/H programs came into existence during the last two 

years. 

In considering a number of miscellaneous questions, it was clear 

that special education— DVR programs tend to provide more services and to 

• • 

use more resources than other CWE/H programs. NYC was on the other end 
of the continuum. In response to whether respondents thought their 
program was worth copying, special education— DVR respondents had a 
disproportionate zeal for their programs and NYC and "other CWE/H” had 
a reciprocal lack of enthusiasm for their programs. 

When CWE/H programs are classified according to type of work- 
experience setting sequences it was found that a disproportionate number 
of single choice programs were not considered worth copying and that 
sequential-branching appears to be slightly more desirable than sequential 
and concurrent. 
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An Experimental Program, CVE 

The CVE, or Experimental Group. The primary subjects of this study 
were those junior and senior atudento, during the 1966-6? school year, who 
were first-year enrollees in the Cooperative Vocational Education (CVE>. 

The 119 CVE students who made up the experimental group represented 
10. 88 percent of the total number of juniors and aeniora at the High 
School. Examination of Table R shows that 89 (76.70 percent) of the CVE 
students were seniors. 
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TABLE R 

NUMBERS OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN WORK PROGRAMS AND THE RESIDUAL SCHOOL POPULATION 





CVE 

Program 


Other Programs 
Which Include Some 
Work Experience 


Residual 

Seniors 


Total Population 
of Juniors and 
Seniors 


Junior Boya 


11 


11 


183 


205 


Junior Girls 


19 


5 


197 


221 


All Juniors 


30 


16 


380 


426 


Senior Boys 


45 


24 


272 


341 


Senior Girls 


44 


15 


267 


326 


All Seniors 


89 


39 


539 


667 


Total of All 
Students 


119 


55 


919 


1093 



The experimental group was about equally divided between the sex «9 
with 56 boys representing 47.06 percent of the 119 CVE students. 

The CVE students were divided into sub-groups which were in most 
cases indicative of their type of employment. The one sub-group where 
the name does not indicate the work area was that of Diversified Occupations. 
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This overlapping was censed by each factors as coordinator load and 
prerequisite courses for particular sub-groups* The number and percentage 
of students in each of the sub-groups are shown In Table S. 

TABLE S 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OP CVE STUDENTS BY SUB-GROUPS 



Name 


Number 


Percent of 
Total 


1. Office Occupations 


26 


21.85 


2. Distributive Education 


21 


17.65 


3. Diversified Occupations 


45 


37.81 


4* Food Service 


22 


18.49 


5* Agri-Business 


5 


4.20 


TOTAL 


119 


100.00 



M 
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During the year of the study, two CVE students transferred out of 
the program, another was graduated at mid-term, and sixteen dropped out 
of school* Of the original 119 CVE students, 100 completed the program* 
In describing, CVE students, the entire 119 were included, but for data 
analysis on other factors the total was necessarily reduced to 100* 
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The Random Sampl e. For Comparison purposes a random sample of 119 
students was drawn from the residual school population. Since the main 
difference in the treatment of the CVK students was their supervised work 
experience, it wan felt that no students in the random sample should be 
in a work experience program. Table R shows there were 55 students who 
were excluded from the residual group for this reason. These 55 students 
were composed of a special education group of socially maladjusted students 
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and some individual students who vara only In need of several credits 
to be graduated and had been given permission to work half-time without 
being a part of any work-education program. 

Comparisons CVE and Random Sample . A comparison of the CVE and 
random sample groups on age as of October 1, 1967 is presented in Table 
T. Though there was not enough variation between the groups to cause 
a significant difference, most of the variation was at one age level. 

By observing the individuals involved, the authoz (Dr. Holloway) was 
able to note that a large number of the seventeen CVE students in the 



older age group were former dropouts. The median age of CVE students 
was 16.90 years while the median age of random sample students was 16.76. 

TABLE T 

AGE OF CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE STUDY 



AGE 


CVE 

No. of 
Students 


Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 


0 


0.00 


1 


.84 


1 


0.42 


15 and under 


3 


2.52 


7 


5.88 


10 


4.20 


16 


28 


23.53 


32 


26.90 


60 


25.21 


17 


71 


59.66 


72 


60.50 


143 


60.09 


18 and over 


17 


14.29 


7 


5.88 


24 


10.08 


TOTAL 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



5.08 df - 2 . 05 -4 p < .10 



CVE Median * 16.90 
Random Sample Median « 16.76 
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there were twelve non-whit a student a in the CVE group as compared to 
nine in the random sample « From the chi-square and internal consistency 
of Table U v It was concluded that there is not appreciable difference 
between these groups as to their racial make-up. 

TABLE U 

RACE OF CVE AND RANLOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 



RACE 


CVE 

No. of 
Students 


Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


White 


107 


89.92 


110 


92.44 


217 


91.18 


Non-White 


12 


10.08 


9 


7.56 


21 


8.82 


TOTAL 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100. CO 


X 2 - 0.47 


df - 1 P > . 


25 











Although I.Q. scores have come into some criticism in recent years 
as measure of "innate ability" it is known that such measures are good 
predictors of academic success in regular school programs. Deviation I.Q. 
scores of CVE and random sample students were gathered from their cumula- 
tive folders and the resultant comparison is shown in Table V. Upon the 
basis of the chi-square it is concluded that the deviation I.Q. of random 
8 ample students was significantly higher than that or CVE students. The 
median deviation I.Q. score for CVE students was 1GQ.10 as compared 
with a median of 112.85 for random sample students. 
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TABLE V 

DEVIATION I.Q. SCORES OF CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 



MMMISMWMk*] 

SCORE 


CVE 

No. of 
Students 


Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 
No. of 
Students 


Percent 


Not Available 


9 


7.56 


10 


8.40 


19 


7.98 


52 - 67 


2 


1.68 


1 


.84 


3 


1.26 


68-83 


13 


10.92 


4 


3.36 


17 


7.14 


84 - 99 


38 


31.94 


19 


15.97 


57 


23.95 


100 - 115 


47 


39.50 


34 


28.57 


81 


34.04 


116 - 131 


10 


8.40 


41 


34.46 


51 


21.43 


132 - 148 


0 


0.00 


10 


8.40 


10 


4.20 


TOTAL 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



X - 40.97 df * 3 V< .001 
* California Teat of Mental Maturity 



CVE Median - 100.10 
Random Sample Median * 112-85 



2. Family Background. Probably the most enlightening factor of 
family background Is a measure of socio-economic class. Father's occupa* 

* 

tlonal level is the best single predictor of socio-economic class. Data 
gathered on father's occupational level is presented In Table W. The 
chi-square for this comparison was sufficient to conclude that CVE stu- 
dents tend to come from families of the lower socio-economic classes. 



An example of how the CVE students must be classed as coming from lower 
socio-economic levels is indicated by the fact that only two of the CVE 
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student:*' fathers were employed os professionals or semi-professionals 
as compared with thirty-four fathers of the random sample group. In the 
Investigator's opinion this great difference in socio-economic level, as 
seen by tne occupational level of the subjects' fathers, is an important 
factor ia explaining the results to be presented later in this report. 

TABLE W 

FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL FOR CVE AND 
RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 



LEVEL 


CVE 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 


12 


10.09 


4 


3.36 


16 


6.72 


Profe 9icial 


0 


0.00 


21 


17.65 


21 


8.82 


Seml~t rofftsslonal 


2 


1.68 


13 


10.92 


15 


6.30 


Skilled 


29 


24.36 


39 


32.77 


68 


28.58 


Semi- Skillid 


48 


40.34 


22 


18.49 


70 


29.41 


Unskilled 


28 


23.53 


20 


16.81 


48 


20.71 


mr* 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



- 36.35 dt m 4 p<.001 



The preceding evidence of e difference between the groups on socio- 
economic level is borne out further by the data on educational level of 
the students' fathers. CVE and random sample students were compared on 
father's educational level (see Table X). The chi-square, which was 
significant at 'the .001 probability level was adequate to conclude that 
fathers of random sample students had more education than did fathers of 
CVE students. 
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FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL FOR CVE AND 
RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 






Years of 
Schooling 


CVE 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 


24 


20.17 


5 


4.20 


29 


12.18 


1-8 


3 


2.52 


1 


0.84 


4 


1.68 


!> - 12 


26 


21.65 


17 


14.29 


43 


18.07 


11 - 16 


62 


52.10 


59 


49.58 


121 


50.84 


17 or more 


4 


3.36 


37 


31.09 


41 


17.23 


Tc :al 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



X 2 - 27.72 df - 2 F< .001 



Absentee records for the year preceding the study were examined for 
boti CVE and random sample groups. The absence data reported in Table Y 
prctuced a chi-square sufficient to conclude that a significant difference 
exi ted between the groups. Exaalnation of the table indicates that CVE 
stuients had a decidedly higher absence rate than did random sample 
stulents. The median number of absences for CVE students during the year 
pre:edir.g the study was 14.5 days as compared with 4.9 days for the 
ranlom sample students. 

It was found that random sample students take more units of credit 
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In lost of the academic subject areas. In order to somewhat even out the 
nun:>er of units taken, It is likely that there would be at least one area 



In i’hlch CVE students took more units of sophomore credit than random 



s&v.le students. The area in question was vocational, technical and 
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TABLE T 

NUMBER OF ABSENCES FOR CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 

DURING THE SCHOOL TEAR PRECEDING THIS STUDY 

■ , " * 



No. of Days 
Absent 


CVE 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Rendon Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not 


Available 


13 


10.92 


5 


4.20 


18 


7.56 


0 - 


4 


14 


11.76 


38 


31.93 


52 


21.84 


5 - 


9 


19 


15.97 


37 


31,09 


56 


23.52 


10 - 


14 


20 


16.82 


17 


14.30 


37 


15.55 


15 - 


19 


18 


15.13 


13 


10.92 


31 


13.03 


20 - 


29 


14 


11.76 


5 


4.20 


19 


7.98 


30 - 


49 


11 


9.24 


3 


2.52 


14 


5.88 


50 and above 


10 


8.40 


1 


0.84 


11 


4.62 


Totals 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


X 2 - 


33.49 df 


- 5 P<.001 











practical arts* Under this area are grouped the following types of 
courses: Business education, houeaaking, trade and industrial arts, 

art, and agriculture. The extent of the difference between the groups 
is noted by the fact that only 5.88 percent of the CVE students did not 
take any vocational, technical and practical arts courses during the 
sophomore year as compared with 46.22 percent of the random sample students 
With CVE students having taken more courses in the areas requiring 
less rigorous academic ability one would expect this to have a leveling 
effect upon the over-all grade-point average. If there was such an effect 
it was hidden by the overwhelming superiority of random sample students in 
earning higher sophomore grades. The median grade-point average for CVE 
students was 3.61 as compared with 3.62 for random sample students. 
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The Year of the Study and Future Plans 

1. Dropouts. Of the 1X9 CVE students who became a part of the 
study on October 1 » 1966, 100 completed the school year as compared to 114 
of the original 119 random sample students . Examination of Table Z shows 
that the number of mid-term graduates and transfers were approximately 
equal for the two groups. Baaed upon the chi-square for this table it was 
concluded that there was a difference in the dropout rate between the CVE 
and random sample students. The major difference between the groups Is 
accounted for by the sixteen CVE students who dropped out of school as 
compared with only three random sample students. 

TABLE Z 

SCHOOL STATUS OF CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS AT 
THE END OF THE YEAR OF THE STUDY 



i 








CVE 

No. of 




Random Sample 
No. of 


Total 
No. of 




Students 


Percent 


Students 


Percent 


Students 


Percent 


Completed the 
School year 


100 


34.03 


114 


95.90 


214 


89.92 


Dropped out of School 


16 


13.45 


3 


2.52 


19 


7.98 


Graduated mid-tern 
or transferred 


3 


2*52 


2 


1.68 


5 


2.10 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



X 2 - 10.01 df « 2 .005*} P < .01 



Much of the related information reviewed for this study indicated that 
work-education programs were, or might be, the answer to reducing the high 
number of school dropouts. As the CVE and random sample groups were not 
equated, it was not possible to access the holding power of the CVE 



program. Even when a card sorting technique was used to select those 
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students in each c £ the groups who vert dropout prone, the CVE groups 
showed a higher percentage of dropouts. To achieve proper perspective in 
this situation it must be emphasised that In addition to the many dropout 



prone enrolled in this program a substantial number of these students were 

5 

dropouts from previous years* Several of the sixteen CVE dropouts laft 

1 

1 

school very early in the school year and had auch poor attendance prior 

i 

to their dropping out that the activities of the program could have had 

4 

little if any, effect upon them. It may veil be' that based upon the 

' \ 

characteristics of the CVE student, it is surprising that no more than 
sixteen of the original 119 dropped from school. 

2. Attendance. The number of absences recorded for CVE and random 
sample students are presented in Table AA. In considering attendance 
during the year of the study a special factor must be weighed. The CVE 
students were attending school In the mornlngssand were at their work 

* • - I 

l 

stations in the afternoon. The means for keeping an accurate attendance 

I 

record on these students was questionable. Because of this special 

3 

situation no claims will be made as to similarity or difference between 

the groups. It will be noted though that the two groups differ at the 

< .001 probability level on sophomore attendance. The median number of 

days absent during the year of the study for CVE students was 11.30 as 

compared with 10.00 for random sample students. It is Interesting to j 

note the absence rate for CVE students went down when compared with their 

sophomore record, while there was an Increase In absences for random i 

• i 

sample students. 
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TABLE AA 



NUMBER OF ABSENCES FOR CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 
DURING THE YEAR OP THE STUDY * 



Dayu Absent 


CVE 

No. of 
Students 


Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 


19 


15.97 


5 


4.20 


24 


10.08 


0-4 


16 


13.45 


29 


24.37 


45 


18.91 


r> - 9 


25 


21.01 


25 


21.01 


50 


21.01 


10 - 14 


25 


21.01 


28 


23.53 


53 


22.27 


.♦5 - 19 


18 


15.13 


15 


12.61 


33 


13.87 


20 - 29 


7 


5.88 


13 


10.92 


20 


8.40 


30 - 49 


9 


7.55 


3 


2.52 


12 


5.04 


50 and above 


0 


0.00 


1 


0.84 


1 


0.42 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


X 2 » 7.04 d£ 


» 5 .10 <P <.25 




CVE Median - 


11.30 



Random Sample Median - 10.00 



3. Grade-Poi.it Average* The comparison between CVE and random 
sample students on grade-point average during the year of the study is 
presented in Table BB. On the basis of the chi-square and examine tion of 
the table it is concluded that random sample students had higher grades 
than CVE students. For CVE students the median grade-point average was 
4.35 while that of the random sample was 5.22. 
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TABLE BB 

GRADE- POINT AVERAGE OF CVE AMD RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 
DURING TSE TEAR OF THE STUDY 



CVE Random Staple Total 

Grade-Point* No. of No. of No. of. 

Student a Percent Studenta Percent Students Percent 



Net Available 


19 


15.97 


5 


4.20 


24 


10.08 


,1 - 


1.9 


2 


1.68 


1 


0.84 


3 


1.26 


2.0 - 


2.9 


34 


28.57 


21 


17.65 


55 


23.11 


3.0 - 


3.9 


45 


37.81 


38 


31.93 


83 


34.88 


4.0 - 


5.0 


19 


15.97 


54 


45.38 


73 


30.67 


Total 




119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


X 2 - 


19.92 


df - 2 


P< .001 




CVE Median - 


4.35 


*1 - 


P 2 - 


D 4 - B 


5 • A 




Random Sample Median • 


5.22 



4. Work Experience. It la noted that data on work experience 

during the year of the study was obtained from different sources for the 

two groups. Data for CVE students were gathered from forms filled out by 
the students for choir training station late in the school year. These 

forms were checked by their coordinator. The information on random sample 

students was obtained from these responses to a questionnaire. 

A presentation is made in Table CC of a comparison between the 

employment of CVE and random sample students. The ninety-eight employed 

students were not necessarily employed all at one time, but did work for 

a major portion of the school year. Inspection of the table and chi-square 

are sufficient to conclude that the employment rate of CVE students was 

higher than that of random sample students. It is interesting to note that 

a large portion (62.18 percent) of the random sample student.*: were employed. 
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TABLE CC 



CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS EMPLOYED FOR A MAJOR 
PORTION OF THE YEAR OF THE STUDY 



Employment 


CVE 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 


19 


15.97 


5 


4.20 


24 


10.08 


Employed 


98 


82.35 


74 


62.18 


174 


73.12 


Not Employed 


2 


1.68 


40 


33.62 


40 


16.80 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


JT - 38.50 df 


a 

H 

*n 

A 

• 


001 











The area of employment for CVE and random ssaplc students Is presented 
in Table DD* The chi-square is larga enough to conclude that a difference 
exists between the groups. In examining the table it la found that no 
single segnent produces a vary larga proportion of the difference. The 
CVE group has a larger proportion of workers in office occupations and 
the trade and technical area while random sample students are more likely 
to be employed in sales , food service and general service. 

TABLE DD 

AREA OF EMPLOYMENT FOR CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 
DURING THE YEAR OF THE STUDY 





. CVE 
No. of 
Students 


Percent 


Random Semple 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percept 


Not Available and 
unemployed 


28 


23.53 


45 


37.81 


73 


30.67 


Office Occupations 


30 


25*21 


13 


10.92 


43 


18.07 


Sales 


19 


15.95 


19 


15.97 


38 


15.97 


Trade and Technical 


12 


10.09 


0 


0.00 


12 


5.04 


Food Service 


12 


10.09 


15 


12.61 


27 


11.35 


General Service 


18 


15.12 


27 


22.69 


45 


18.90 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



19.31 df • 4 P <.001 
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TABLE CC 



CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS EMPLOYED FOR A MAJOR 
PORTION OF THE YEAR OF THE STUDY 



Employment 


CVE 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 


19 


15.97 


5 


4.20 


24 


10.08 


Employed 


98 


82.35 


74 


62.18 


174 


73.12 


Not Employed 


2 


1.68 


40 


33.62 


40 


16.80 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


\ l - 38.50 df 


• 1 P< 


.001 











The area of employment for CVE and random sample students is presented 
in Table DD. , The chi-square is large enough to conclude that a difference 
exists between the groups. In examining the table it is found that no 



single segment produces a very large proportion of the difference. The 
CVE group has a larger proportion of workers in office occupations and 
the trade and technical area while random sample students are more likely 
to be employed in sales t food service and general service. 
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TABLE DD 

AREA OF EMPLOYMENT FOR CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 
DURING THE YEAR OF THE STUDY 



mu mm m am -aamam-M 



CVE 

. No. of 

Students 



Randoms Sample 
No. of 

Percent Students Percent 



Total 

No. of 
Students 



Percent 



Not Available and 
• unemployed 


28 


23.53 


45 


37.81 


73 


30.67 


Office Occupations 


30 


2iUl 


13 


10.92 


43 


18.07 


Sales 


19 


15.9# 


19 


15.97 


38 


15.97 


Trade and Technical 


12 


10.09 


0 


0.00 


12 


5.04 


Food Service 


12 


10.09 


15 


12.61 


27 


11.35 


General Service 


18 


15.12 


27 


22.69 


45 


18.90 


Total 


119 

■KWKRKOaCSfl 1 


100.00 
cutasasrat-xt tszxa a 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 



X 2 - 19.31 df » 4 P <.001 
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The next £re& of work experience Investigated wee the number of hours 
worked by CVE and random sample students* It has been shown that CVE 
students are more likely to be employed than random sample students, but 
for this section only those students who are, or have been, employed for 
a major portion of the school year are included. Presented in Table EE 
is a comparison of the number of hours worked weekdays by the two groups. 
Examination of the table and the chi-square are basis for concluding that 
CVE students work more hours during the week than do random sample 
students. The above is not surprising for CVE students are relased from 
school during the week for the purpose of working. The median hours 
worked weekdays by CVE students was 21.30 as compared with 14.00 hours 
for random sample students. 

TABLE EE 



NUKBER OP HOURS WORKED WEEKDAYS BY CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 





No. of 
Students 


CVE 

Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 
or uremployed 


28 


23.53 


45 


37.81 


73 


30.67 


0 


0 


0.00 


9 


7.56 


9 


3.78 


1-9 


6 


5.04 


7 


5 • 88 


13 


5.46 


10 - 34 


10 


8.40 


22 


18.49 


32 


13.45 


15 - 19 


19 


15.96 


10 


3.40 


29 


12.19 


20 - ::9 


51 


42.8/ 


21 


17.65 


72 


30.25 


30 - 39 


5 


4.20 


3 


2.52 


8 


3.36 


40 - 49 


0 


0.00 


2 


1.68 


2 


<84 


Tot si 


119 


100.00 


119 


10C. 00 


238 


100.00 



X 2 » 14.41 df « 3 P ^>005 CVE Median * 21.30 
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A difference again appear*, fvhen CVE and random sample groups are 
compared on the number of hours worked on weekends, Table FF. In this 
case though, the difference is in the opposite direction. Based upon 
the chi-square and examination of Table FF it is concluded that employed 
random sample students work more hours on weekends than do CVE students. 
On weekends the median number of hours worked for CVE students was 5.0 
as compared with 11.1 hours worked by random sample students. 

TABLE FF 

NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED WEEKENDS BY CVE 
AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 





CVE 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No . of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 














or unemployable 


28 


23.53 


45 


37.81 


73 


30.67 


0 


32 


26.90 


7 


5.88 


39 


16.39 


1 - 9 


45 


37.81 


27 


22.69 


72 


30.25 


10 - 14 


8 


6.72 


20 


16.81 


28 


11.77 


15-19 


6 


5.04 


19 


15.97 


25 


10.50 


20 - 29 


0 


0.00 


1 


.84 


• 1 


0.42 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


v 2 w _ 



X 2 - 16.74 df « 2 P« .001 CVE Median 5.0 



Random Sample Median * 11. 1 

With CVE students working more hours weekdays and the employed random 
sample students working more on weekends, it seemed likely that the total 
number of hours worked might not differ. The total number of hours 
worked per week by the two groups are compared and presented in Table GO. 
From the chi-square and the internal consistency of the table it is 
concluded that CVK and employed random sample students did not differ as 
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to the total number of hours per week. For CVK students th« median 
number of hours was 24.45 vhiU Chat of random sample students vas 24.72, 

TABLE CG 



TOTAL NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK BY 
CVE AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 



HOURS 


CVE 

No. of 

Students Psrcent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 
or unemployed 


23 


23.53 


45 


37.81 


78 


30.67 


1-9 


1 


0.84 


4 


3.36 


5 


2.10 


10 - 14 


10 


8.40 


3 


2.52 


13 


5.45 


15-19 


9 


7.57 


10 


8.40 


19 


7.98 


20 - 29 


46 


38.66 


34 


28.58 


80 


33.61 


30-39 


20 


16.80 


18 


15.13 


38 


15.97 


40 and above 


5 


4.20 


5 


4.20 


10 


4.20 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


238 


100.00 


X 2 - 0.51 


df * 2 


P >.75 




CVE Median • 


24.45 










Random Sample Median - 


24.72 


A comparison was 


alos made of 


the hourly wages 


of CVE and 


employed 


random sample students 


(See Table HH). 


Based upon the size of 


the 



chi-square and observing the table It wa a concluded that the two groups 
did not differ on hourly wages earned. The median hourly wage of CVE 
students was $1*33 as compared with $1.42 for random sample students. 

It was deemed advisable to ascertain whether the larger number of 
CVE students vas In any way related to the relationships which exist 
between the two groups. Employment figures (See Table CC) have shown 
that ninety-eight CVE students were employed as compared with seventy- 
four random sample students. Comparisons were made of the two groups 
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across all data factors using only employ ad students. Chl-squaree were 
quite similar to the original comparison on which the total groups vere 
used. Therefore, it was concluded that the differences between groups 
could not be attributed to the students' employment status during the 
year of the study. 

TABLE HH 

HOURLY WAGES OF CVK AND RANDOM SAMPLE STUDENTS 



Hourly Wage 


No., of 
Students 


CVE 

Percent 


Random Sample 
No. of 

Students Percent 


Total 

No. of 

Students Percent 


Not Available 
or unemployed 


28 


23.53 


45 


37.81 


78 


30.67 


.01 - .99 


3 


2.52 


3 


2.52 


6 


2.52 


1.00 - 1.24 


14 


11.76 


9 


7.57 


23 


9.66 


1.25 - 1.49 


50 


42.02 


35 


29.41 


85 


35.72 


1.50 - 1.74 


18 


15.13 


21 


17.65 


39 


16.39 


1.75 and above 


6 


5.04 


6 


5.04 


12 


5.04 


Total 


119 


100.00 


119 


100. 00 


238 


100.00 



X 2 - 2.01 df - 3 P> .50 
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TABLE X 



EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, FISCAL YEAR 19 66 C/ 



TOTAL 



Total 

$T7l7I5I78T9 



Federa l State 

$228,106,9116 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ml8Sl88lppl 

Missouri 



18,031,262 

729,840 

6,179,702 

9,157,514 

61,067,992 

6,118,322 

9,539,917 

2,430,690 

30,865,945 

19,720,627 

2,734,335 

2,940,186 

25,461,226 

16,100,683 

8,276,648 

7,960,435 

14,005,952 

14,403,915 

2,658,676 

14,958,853 

26,414,970 

32,820,856 

15,451,761 

12,447,791 

8,881,869 



24 . 1 $ 
49-1* 
30 . 0 $ 
35 * 9)6 

27.2)6 

55 - 5 ) 6 * 

25.0)6 

25.356 

22.2)6 

34 . 2)6 

36.6) 6 

37.756 

38.756 
35»156 

41 . 1 ) 6 

36.0)6 

35.356 

35.6) 6 
4o.6$ 
25.1$ 
19-5$ 

29.2) 6 
30.5)6 

36.1)6 
31-2)6 



35.3# 

25.7# 

30.956 

34.5)6 

1.3)6 

7-1)6 

66.2)6 

66 . 8 $ 

18.0)6 

26.7$ 

63.4$ 

23-2)6 

18*5)6 

10.9$ 

8 . 8 $ 

11.4$ 

44.3$ 

4.5$ 

41.5$ 

37-0$ 

31-7$ 

9.3$ 

26 . 2 $ 

29*9)6 

10 . 0 $ 



Montana 

Mnaka 

Bevada 

Hew Hampshire 

Saw Jars ay 

Hsu Mexico 

Haw York 

Berth Carolina 

Berth Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

ttost Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



1,700,851 

4,389,810 

4,763,229 

.4,080,963 

19,266,510 

3,949,576 

74,556,120 

31,105,583 

3,383,710 

33,091,647 

13,062,263 

7,302,329 

40,329,014 

4,051,833 

12,887,211 

2,878,488 

16,981,048 

54,673,850 

6,026,111 

2,108,453 

19,437,087 

14,387,099 

8,375,107 

19,761,218 

232,801 



35-3$ 

44,3$ 

12 . 2 $ 

20 . 0 $ 

32.1$ 

38 . 0 $ 

24.3$ 

29.4$ 

37.0$ 

33-2$ 

28 . 6 $ 

Jt-g 

31.2$ 

28 . 7 $ 

34.1$ 

37.5$ 



36.2$ 
25,8$ 
28.7$ 
29.8$ 
29.1$ 
25.2 $ 
34.9$ 
25,9$ 
55*6$ 



17 . 6 $ 

11 . 2 $ 

7-0$ 

18 . 0 $ 

29.8$ 

5-6$ 

37.1$ 

45.8$ 

26.3$ 

30.0$ 

8.4$ 

31-7$ 

17 . 6 $ 

57-1$ 

36.5$ 

8.7$ 

31-9$ 

52 . 6 $ 

3-0$ 

43.3$ 

32.9$ 

25.6$ 

9-4$ 

27.7$ 



local 



40.6$ 

25.2$ 

37.1$ 

29.6$ 

71.5$ 

37-4$ 

88 . 8 $ 

7-9$ 

59-8$ 

39-1$ 

39.1$ 

42.8$ 

54.0$ 

50.1$ 

52.6$ 

20.4$ 

59.9$ 

17-9$ 

37.9$ 

48.8$ 

61.5$ 

43.3$ 

34.0$ 

58 . 8 $ 

47.1$ 

44.5$ 

80 . 8 $ 

62 . 0 $ 

38 . 1 $ 

56.4$ 

38 . 6 $ 

24.8$ 

36.7$ 

36 . 8 $ 

63.0$ 

36.8$ 

63.0$ 

14.2$ 

29.4$ 

53.8$ 

31-9$ 

21 . 6 $ 

73*3$ 

38.0$ 

49.2$ 

55.4$ 

46.4$ 

44.4$ 



TABLE IX 

EXPEHDXTUHE8 FOR WUK-STODI 1965-1966 





Federal 


TOTALS 


$20,192,876 


Alabama 


263,286 


Alaska 


000 


Arizona 


190,037 


Arkansas 


348.992 


California 


1,673,186 


Colorado 


207,697 


Connecticut 


153,941 


Delaware 


122,460 


Florida 


748,757 


Georgia 


623,133 


Hawaii 


107,771 


Idaho 


7,480 


Illinois 


875,781 


Indiana 


208,274 


Iowa 


201,157 


Kansas 


107,921 


Kentucky 


415,559 


Louisiana 


537,117 


Maine 


38,514 


Maryland 


109,471 


Massachusetts 


733,096 


Michigan 


1,037,441 


Minnesota 


306,232 


Mississippi 


500,136 


Missouri 


5,553 


Montana 


2,009 


Nebraska 


183,350 


Nevada 


45,575 


New Hampshire 


12,589 


Rev Jersey 


914,011 


Rev Mexico 


146,539 


New York 


2,717,486 


North Carolina 


572,948 


North Dakota 


109,283 


Ohio 


448,587 


Oklahoma 


417,388 


Oregon 


189,696 


Pennsylvania 


959,266 


Rhode Island 


144,994 


South Carolina 


394,189 


South Dakota 


25,832 


Tennessee 


628,203 


Texas 


1,324,053 


Utah 


211,840 


Vermont 


000 


Virginia 


i6i,oe7 


Washington 


410,643 


West Virginia 


356,232 


Wisconsin 


234,440 


Wyoming 


59,706 



State and/ Percent of Federal 

or Local Spent on Wort-Study 

$528,523 8 -97$ 

6.064 

10.154 

10.624 

8,832 10.074 

6,117 6.124 

6.4 54 

50,000 19.914 

10.934 

1.965 9.244 

10.8o4 

6.734 

8.894 

3.684 

7.134 

3.774 

8.4l4 

45,339 10.474 

3-564 

14.234 

10.824 

6.504 



1,755 


11.13$ 

.20$ 

.34$ 

9- 1 »3$ 

7-84$ 

15.42$ 

14.78$ 

9-74$ 

14.99$ 

6.26$ 

8.73$ 


218,242 


4.08$ 

11.17$ 

8.25$ 

13.51$ 


8,244 


6.27$ 


19,855 


8.97$ 


45,494 


2.93$ 

10.22$ 


693 


2.42$ 


13,035 


9.13$ 



2.844 

11.3l4 



85,508 


12.18$ 


23,444 


11.86$ 

5.73$ 
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TABLE 17 (continued) 
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TABUS V 



COBCURRBBT WORK-BDOCATIOH EHEOIKMENT 
BY PBOOBAM 



TOTALS 

in WiMdUM 

Total Enrollment in Schools vith CHE 4,285,5$T 

Total Enrollment in CHE Programs 173# 513 

Total Enrollment In Work-Study 52,235 

Total Enrollment in all Cooperative Programs 121,278 

Total Enrollment in Cooperative Distributive 59.693 

Education 

Total Enrollment in Cooperative Trade and 23,845 



i » # r* 



Total Enrollment in Cooperative Business 18,248 

Education 

Total Enrollment in Diversified Occupations 15,540 

Total Enrollment in Cooperative Agriculture 3,235 

Total Enrollment in Cooperative Hone Economics 45 k 

Total Enrollment in Cooperative Health 63 

Occupations 



) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
OMSK 

3 , 969,847 

161,852 

44,817 

117,035 

57,479 

22,890 

17,855 

15,303 

3,039 

4o6 

63 
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CODING FORMAS FOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



i 



(J 



Column 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Item 

Reimbureafl Concurrent Work-Education, 1965-1966 
Reimbursed Concurrent Work-Education, 1966-67 
Work-Study, 1965-1966 

Work-Study, 1966-1967 

jfon-Re lrtm rsed Concurrent Work-Education, 1965*1966 
Won-Reimbursed Concurrent Work-Education, 1966-1967 
Concurrent Work*®&ics,tlon for Handicapped, 1965*1966 
Concurrent Work-Education for Handicapped, 1966-1967 
glank 

Hanker of Programs Participating for Handicapped 
B lank 

First or Second Questionnaire Returned 



£ 

| 

S 

i- 



\ 

l 
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COOXRO FORMAT FOR DATA COLLECTED FOR EACH SCHOOL WITH A CUB PROGRAM 



COLUMH 
1 thru 12 
13 

Ik thru 26 
2T 
26 



29,30,31,32 

33,3k 

35,36 

37,38 

39, kO 

kl,k2 

k3 



kk,k5,k6 
k7,k8,k9 
50,51,52 
53,5k,55 
56,57,58 
59,60,61 
62,63,6k 
65,66,67 
68,69,70 
71,72,73 
7k ,75 ,76 
77,78 
79,80 



ITEM 

school name 
blank 
city 
blank 

population density 



CODE 



1* the 25 metro areas 
2* other std. statu areas 
3* other eltlea over 50,000 
4* cities between 25,000 and 



49,999 

5- cities 10,000 to 24,999 
6* towns 5,000 to 9,999 
7° all others 

total enrollment In grades 10,11, and 12 
lowest grade In school district 
highest grade In school district 
lowest grade In the school 
highest grade in the school 

rank order of state on money available to education 
classification of school within the state on finance 

1« high 
2« middle 
3- low 

enrollment In work-study 
enrollment in coop, agriculture 
enrollment In coop, trade and industry 
enrollment In coop* distributive education 
enrollment in business and office occupations 
enrollment In coop* home economics 
enrollment in coop* experimental programs 
enrollment in coop* health occupations 
enrollments In programs not classified elsewhere 
enrollment In diversified occupations programs 

school 1*D* 
state I*D* 
card I.D. (03) 
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CHECK LIST 



PILL IN CORRECT NAMES PROM DIRECTORY BEFORE LEAVING THE OFFICE. 
IF NECESSARY MAKE CHANGES DURING VISIT. 



State . Researcher Date 



say HELLO to: 

State Superintendent of Instruction 

Explain Project (briefly) to: 

State Director of Vo-Ed 



Secretary 



Visit Supervisors: 





Work-Study 


Home Economics 


Request: 


Secretary 


Secretary 


T ft I 


Other 


(1) 4042-40U8 






fonts 







(2) State Plan Secretary 

(3) Areas with 



CWE Obtain from each: 



(k) Note Grade Agriculture 
Restriction 

Program 

Secretary 



P.E. 



Students by: 

(1) age 

(2) grade 

(3) Job 

(4) school 



Obtain from someone: 



Secretary 



Business Ed 



(1) school enrollments 
10, 11, and 12 

(2) finances 

(3) pertinent publica- 
tions 



Secretary 

Use back of this sheet 
for anecdotal comments. 

Office Occupations 



Secretary 



i 

i 






UNI'V'ERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 1 EDUCATION 



WORK tUUCAfl’uN 
Rf SFAIK.H Lt N I £H 



DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



37 EAST ARMORY AVENUE 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 31820 
TELEPHONE <2t7) 333-6178 



Dear School Administrator: 

Concurrent work-education programs are a rapidly expanding type of educational program. 
Some educators feel they are especially suitable to the needs of many non-University bound stu- 
dents and, as such, a welcomed addition to the curriculum. It is vital to our national study that 
you, as a representative of a carefully selected sample of schools, be responsive to this letter. 

"Concurrent work-education programs” include all school programs which provide students 
with formal education and conjunctive work experience. Please check the boxes below indicat- 
ing whether you had various types of concurrent work-education programs in the years noted. 
Answer completely— positive and negative responses are equally important to us. 



65-66 

□ Ye. 

□ No 



65-66 

□ Yes 

□ No 



65-66 

□ Yes 
QNo 



65-66 

□ Yes 

□ No 



66-67 Reimbursed Cooperative Vocational Education: Program titles such as Distri- 
□ Yes butive Education, Oliice Occupations, Diversified Occupations as well as many 
QNo less universal titles are included. Also included are agriculture programs 
which intend to place all students in part-time jobs for wages during the regular 
school year. Excluded here are (1) vocational programs which occasionally or 
incidentally place students, and (2) reimbursed cooperative programs described 
in the categories below. 

66-67 Work-Study: A program where students in vocational programs, who have need 
QYes of financial assistance, are placed in public agencies (mainly the local school). 

QNo This program is defined and subsidized under the provisions of Public Law 

88-210. ! 

* 

66-67 Non-reimbursed Cooperative Vocational Education: These programs may in 

Q] Yes many respects be similar to "Reimbursed Cooperative Vocational Education” 

QNo above but they do not receive Federal reimbursement under the provisions of 

vocational education legislation. Excluded here are special programs for the 
“ handicapped ” described below. 

66-67 Work-Education for “Handicapped”: Students who are not likely to profit from 
□ Yes regular academic and vocational offerings are, for our purposes, considered 
[ | Ho handicapped. They may or may not be served by special education personnel. 

All of the following descriptive terms are applicable to this concept of handi- 
capped: mentally retarded, slow learners, reluctant learners, potential drop- 

outs, economically disadvantaged, culturally deprived, and alienated. 

N = r J How many distinct types of work-education programs are provided particu- 
larly for handicapped students? (Excluding Work-Study.) 



Respondent's Nome 



Respondent's Position 



Sincerely and appreciatively, 

William John Schill 
Project Director 
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WORK-EDUCATION 
RESEARCH CENTER 



Established pursuont to a contract with the United State* Deportment 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, to investigate 
the conduct ond consequence* of concurrent work-education programs 
within the public schools. 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
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Concurrent work-education is an old educational con- 
cept that has grown in application during the past 
few years. Regardless of the reasons for the recent 
growth of concurrent work-education programs, it is 
essential that a nationwide assessment be conducted 
if the overall planning activity of vocational and 
technical education is to be properly guided. This 
project is designed to satisfy the need for a nation- 
wide assessment. 

DEFINITION 

The term “concurrent work-education programs” in- 
cludes all puolic high school and junior college pro- 
grams that provide students with formal education 
and conjunctive work experience. This definition is 
broad enough to include piograms encompassed by 
various other general titles in common usage such as 
Cooperative Education , Work Education , and Work 
Experience. More specific titles within the realm of 
concurrent work-education programs include: Dis- 
tributive Education (D.E.), Office Occupations 
(0.0.) , Diversified Occupations. (D.O.), and many 
other but usually less universal titles such as Part-time 
Industrial Cooperative Education and Agri-business. 
Recently, the term work-study has been specifically 
defined under Public Law 88-210, and it, too, is in- 
cluded. It is the intent of the above definition, there- 
fore, that any and all programs which satisfy the 
criteria noted be included in this study. Differences 
in usage of terminology shall not eliminate programs 
from this study. 



RESEARCH FORMAT 

This project has two interrelated parts or phases: (a) 
a descriptive study of the conduct or status of con- 
current work-education programs in each of the 50 
states, and (b) an in-depth study of the consequences 
of concurrent work-education programs at thirty sites. 



CONDUCT (DESCRIPTIVE PHASE): 

There are over 1,500 concurrent work-education 
programs among 27,000 public high schools and an 
unknown number of programs in the more than 500 
junior colleges in the United States. Work-education 
data and methods of collection and reporting data 
differ from state to state. This phase will attempt to 
systematize and consolidate the data that exist relative 
to concurrent work-education programs in the various 
governmental offices throughout the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 



It is expected that the records at U.S.O.E. and the 50 
state offices of public instruction will provide some of 
the following data about concurrent work-education 
programs : 



1 . 



Number of students in concurrent work-education 
programs by occupational area and sex. 




2. Names of schools with concurrent work-education 
programs and the pertinent school official names. 

3. Type of federal assistance given each program and 
the approximate per cent of the federal contribu- 
tion to the total cost. 



4. Type and number of professional personnel as- 
signed to concurrent work-education programs. 












RESEARCH FORMAT 

This project has two interrelated parts or phases: (a) 
a descriptive study of the conduct or status of con- 
current work-education programs in each of the 50 
states, and (b) an in-depth study of the consequences 
of concurrent work-education programs at thirty sites. 



CONDUCT (DESCRIPTIVE PHASE): 

There are over 1,500 concurrent work-education 
programs among 27,000 public high schools and an 
unknown number of programs in the more than 500 
junior colleges in the United States. Work-education 
data and methods of collection and reporting data 
differ from state to state. This phase will attempt to 
systematize and consolidate the data that exist relative 
to concurrent work-education programs in the various 
governmental offices throughout the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

It is expected that the records at U.S.O.E. and the 50 
state offices of public instruction will provide some of 
the following data about concurrent work-education 



programs : 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Number of students in concurrent work-education 
programs by occupational area and sex. 

Names of schools with concurrent work-education 
programs and the pertinent school official names. 
Type of federal assistance given each program and 
the approximate per cent of the federal contribu- 
tion to the total cost. 

Type and number of professional personnel as- 
signed to concurrent work-education programs. 





In instances where the data are incomplete, data will 
be solicited from individual schools. 

Direct contact with a 10 per cent sample of senior 
high schools in the United States will be conducted 
to identify schools operating concurrent work-educa- 
tion programs without financial assistance from the 
federal government. 

CONSEQUENCES (DEPTH STUDY PHASE) : 

There arc many objectives of concurrent work-educa- 
tion programs. Desirable as these objectives may be, 
the extent to which concurrent work-education con- 
tributes to their realization has yet to be tested. The 
degree to which these objectives are realized can 
provide a measure of assessment of the various types 
of concurrent work-education programs. This assess- 
ment will also include the relative accessibility of the 
programs to the students and the extent to which 
employers are willing to cooperate by providing work 
stations. 

From the universe of concurrent work-education pro- 
grams, an atypical sample of 30 schools with two or 
fconore concurrent work-education programs will be 
Selected for study in greater depth. The selection of 
this sample will be the responsibility of the project 
director and, in each case, will require the consent of 
pertinent school administrators. 

It is not intended that 30 schools will provide statis- 
tical reliability which permits generalization to con- 
current work-education programs across the country. 
However, the 30 schools selected will provide data 
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which will illuminate the relationships between the 
characteristics of particular programs and changes in 
student behavior. 

DATA COLLECTION. ANALYSIS, 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF REPORT 

The University of Illinois is responsible for the com- 
pilation and analysis of all data. However, to mini- 
mize travel and expedite data collection, professors 
from five other institutions are involved in the actual 
data collection. The research staff at the University 
of Illinois has collected the data from U.S.O.E. and 
selected midwestern state offices, refining the format 
for use by the regional data collectors. 

Most of the data are quantitative and consequently 
can be reported in raw form with measures of central 
tendency. All data collected will be held in strict 
confidence by the professional research staff. No indi- 
vidual or institution will be identifiable in the reports. 
Upon completion of the study, the final report will be 
made available upon request free of charge to all 
participating programs, agencies, organizations, and 
individuals. 




CONDUCTED BY; 

Work-Education Research Center 
University of Illinois 
57 East Armory Avenue 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
Phone: 217 333-6178 
217 333-6179 



WERC STAFF: 

Dr. William J. Schill 
Principal Investigator and Director 
Mr. Phillip Baird 
Assistant to the Director 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES; 

Mr. Menno DiLiberto 
Mr. James E. Gallagher 
Mr. Thomas R. Jensen 
Mr. J. William Ullery 




